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PROMISE LIVELY 
DES MOINES MEET 


Agents Have at Least Three Topics 
Where Plain Speaking Will 
Be Heard 








HAVE IT IN FOR NEAL BASSETT 





Criticism for John R. Bland Expected; 
How to Combat Mutuals Will 
Show Different Viewpoints 


All indications point to a big conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents at Des Moines next 
week and an interesting one. The heavy 
expense of traveling nowadays will be 
offset by geographical reasons; so they 
will not affect the attendance. Instead, 
because of the central location of Des 


Moines and its great colony of insur- 
ance men and the size of the Iowa in- 
surance colony it would not be surpris- 
ing if the attendance on the opening 
day broke all records. A special train, 
carrying President Cox and some other 
officers and committeemen of the Na- 
tional Association; Edson S. _ Lott, 
newspaper men and others will leave 
here on Sunday for Des Moines. 


Promise of Live Convention 

The National Association convention 
promises to furnish plenty of excite- 
ment in addition to the usual educa- 
tional addresses. First and foremost 
in point of interest will be the discus- 
sion over mutual competition. Shall 
the mutuals be fought by matching 
dollar for dollar service; shall they be 
attacked as first aids to socialism and 
as offering encouragement to the Red 
menace; or shall the assured be granted 
some proposition on a_ participating 
basis which will have the effect of a 
sliding scale rate? 

To take part in this discussion, which 
is announced for Thursday morning of 
next week, will be not only members 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, but representatives of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, as well as of the In- 
surance Federation. The presence at 
Des Moines of some of the leading gen- 
eral agents of the casualty field will be 
something of an event in itself. It 
means that the fire agents’ organization 
is growing more powerful. To tell the 
truth the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has been exerting a wider 
scope of influence in the casualty as 
well as the fire field, which is but 
natural, thousands of members of the 
body representing as a rule one or more 
casualty companies as well as fire com- 
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HOW NATION GROWS 
WITH INSURANCE 


Keynote of Life Presidents’ Meeting 
Will Sketch Development of Past 
Seventy-five Years 


WHAT FUTURE HOLDS IN STORE 





Expansion of Country and Insurance 
Linked; Hotel Astor Meeting on 
December 9-10 





The keynote this year of the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents which is to be held 
at the Hotel Astor on December 9-10 
will be “Seventy-Five Years of Amerit- 
can Life Insurance—A History and 
Prophecy of the Nation’s Growth.” It 
has been three quarters of a century 
since the permanent establishment of 
the institution of life insurance on 
American soil, and the annual meeting 
will afford a forum for the further con- 
sideration of ways and means to in- 
crease the service of life insurance to 
the family and the nation. 


Discusses Theme of Meeting 

In discussing the theme of the pro- 
gram Secretary and Manager George T. 
Wight, of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, says: 

“Advancing from small beginnings, 
the growth and service of life insur- 
ance have been coincident with the 
periods of greatest stress and progress 
in the nation. The recent war and its 
inevitable readjustment days have em- 
phasized to the people generally its 
adaptability to meet national crises as 
well as to contribute steadily to the 
general welfare and advancement of the 
country. While American life insur- 
ance is only about half the age of our 
nation it has had unparalleled develop- 
ment here. Today there is more family 
protection outstanding in the United 
States than in all of the rest of the 
world, although life insurance is a much 
older institution in other countries. 

“No period of the nation’s life re- 
cords greater achievement than these 
years of life insurance expansion. Their 
significance is accentuated in their con- 
tribution to national growth materially 
and to individual growth morally, 
through principles of unselfishness, so- 
cial responsibility and the cardinal ten- 
ets of self-denial, thrift and prepared- 
ness for the exigencies of later years. 
As American life insurance has de- 
veloped, its relation and obligation to 
the public have been twofold—family 
protection and safety through under- 
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writing and national development 
through its investment operations. 
Geographically these twin benefits have 
been widespread, every section of the 
country, however remote, having its 
share. 

“The proceedings of the convention, 
colored necessarily with the pride of 
accomplishment, will embrace sugges- 
tions and recommendations to increase 
the scope of service, extend forms of 
contribution to national supremacy al- 
ready undertaken, and project a discus- 
sion of economic problems pertinent to 
life insurance and governmental admin- 
istration alike.” 

Executive Committee 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents con- 
sists of Louis F. Butler, Jesse R. Clark, 
George I. Cochran, W. A. Day, Forrest 
F. Dryden, Haley Fiske, Alfred D. Fos- 
ter, Frederick Frelinghuysen, Fred A. 
Howland, Darwin P. Kingsley, Charies 
A. Peabody and Mr. Wight. 





BRITISH MERGER 

It is announced that the holders of 
95 per cent of the shares of the Scot- 
tish Life Insurance Company have ac- 
cepted the offer of the British General 
Insurance Company to exchange for 
each one pound sterling share of the 
former company one share of the latter 
company’s stock plus ten shillings 
cash, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Secretary and Business Manager of THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER and that the fol 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit; 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Eastern Under 
writer Company, 105 William Street, New York 
City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Managing Editor, Clar- 
ence Axman, 265 Central Park West, New York 
City. Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 
Putnam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a_cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 105 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. Clarence Axman, 
265 Central Park West, New York City. B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd Street, Des Moines, lowa. W. 

Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plainfield, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities’ are: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
lise of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany ag trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
hasyany interest direce or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is——. (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO., 
W. L. HADLEY, Sec’y and Business Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th 
day of October, 1920. 

. HARRY H. CORNWALL. 

Notary Public Kings Co., No. 199. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 1017. New York Co. Reg. No. 1155. 
New York Co. Clerks No. 271, 
expires March 30, 1921.) 
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the insuring public. 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 




















NOTASLE SPEAKERS 

At a recent gathering of Metropoli- 
tan Life agents in Albany to hear Presi- 
dent Fiske there was an impcessive list 
of speakers, inc'uding Bishop Gibbons, 
Martin H. Glynn, former governor; 
Superintendent Phillips, of the Insur- 
auve Department; and Judg2 Sanford 
Vi. Smith, cf the Court of Claims. 


COMBINE TRAVELERS PAPERS 

The Travelers has combined two of 
its agency publications, “The Agents 
Record” and “Protection.” The new 
name is The Travelers Protection and 
Agents’ Record,” the word protection 
appearing in the largest type. Every 
member of the Travelers family is to 
receive the paper, and brokers also. 








1860 











The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
EGE. sieve $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
1875 ..... 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
| ere 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
i 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


Received from Policyholders. . . 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
CTE: on <s.0:00:4:0:0:00 00000 cc eee 


Assets held as security for policy- 
DEE cesdvanstunéaweaee 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
CED. cvccvendusesesescecsee 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


cccccccccccce sch daOll, sO 


58,215,528 188,358,419 


$16,286,654 








1920-21 Plans of 
National Association 


HELPING AGENTS IN THEIR WORK 








Promoting Sales Congresses and Exten- 
sion of Life Insurance; Want Tax- 
ation Abuses Corrected 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters makes the following an- 
nouncement of its plans for 1920-21, the 
motto for the year being Co-operative 
Underwriting. 

In order to provide for America’s 
needs by promoting better citizenship 
and by helping to counteract any ten- 
dencies toward radicalism, the National] 
Association of Life Underwriters sub- 
mits a definite co-operative underwrit- 
ing program for improving and extend- 
ing the service of Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance. The Association suggests a 
plan of work for 1920 and 1921 which it 
hopes will serve as a basis for a perma- 
ment foundation upon which to build a 
bigger and better Life Insurance service 
for the needs of the American people. 

I 

To help all agents to get a clear 
vision of the stabilizing influence of 
Life Insurance when presented on a 
basis of creating an estate that will 
take the place of personal earning 
power lost through the individual's 
death or premature old age. 

II 

To educate the patrons of Life Insur- 
ance through the sales organization to 
understand and appreciate that they are 
really buying first mortgages and other 
high grade securities through the com- 
panies, when becoming a patron of an 
American Life Insurance Company. 
That they are property owners and have 
an interest in the basic industries of 
the nation, and especially should Life 
Insurance salesmen educate the busi- 
ness men of the country as to how our 
business helps their business by an- 
choring their employes to a definite fi- 
nancial life program, and thereby in- 
spiring them to greater efforts for them- 
selves and their loved ones. The busi- 
ness man knows that the man who ac- 
cumulates is proof against radical ten- 
dencies, and when he learns to save and 
accumulate property of his own, he will 
have a greater appreciation and respect 
for the property of his employer. 

IIL 

To promote and encourage 
trained salesmen through: 

a—Schools of Life Insurance Sales- 


better 


manship. 
b—Sales Congresses. 
c—More systematic planning of 


Sales meetings. 
d—securing and establishing sup- 
plemental educational courses in the 
Carnegie Tech. and other institutions 
on such subjects as: 
1 Agency management. 
2 Inheritance Tax Insurance. 
3 Business Insurance. 
4 Group Insurance, ete. 
e—Through Life Association News 
and through publication of sales and 
text books and educational circulars. 
IV 
To participate in the promotion of 
thrift, particularly by Life Insurance 
and on a Y. M. C. A. Thrift Campaign. 
Vv 
The extension of uses of Life Insur- 
ance, such as 
a—Through credit 
b—or bequest. 
c—To promote education, etc. 
V 


Securing and disseminating informa- 
tion about federal rulings favorable to 
the spread of Life Insurance. 

VII- 

General promotion of health, welfare, 

and thrift, through Life Insurance. 
VIil 

Formation of public opinion on taxa- 
tion of Life Insurance through the ag- 
ency forces. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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New Lectures On 
Life Insurance 


ROBINSON & CAMPBELL OFFICE 





Lawrence W. Rogers, Instructor of 
Salesmanship, College of City of 
New York, to Talk 





Robinson & Campbell, managers of 
the Fifth Avenue Branch of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounce that a course of six illustrated 
lectures in salesmanship, applied busi- 
ness psychology and self-expression will 
be delivered by Lawrence W. Rogers 
under the auspices of the Million Dol- 
lar Club of that office. 

Mr. Rogers is instructor of salesman- 
ship in the College of the City of New 
York and is well versed on the subject 
of Salesmanship. The first lecture will 
be given on Monday morning, October 
18th at 9.30 o’clock and each succeed- 
ing Monday morning until the course 
is covered, 

Mr. Campbell will give a course in 
“Life Insurance History and Practice”. 

The lectures are a part of the system 
in educating the agency force of the 
otlice. These lectures will be followed 
by others to be delivered by different 
speakers, the date and subject will be 
announced later. 

The complete list of lectures follows: 
October 18, “The Message of the New 
Time,” (The Man of the Hour); Octo- 
ber 25, “Idealism and Character Build- 
ing in Business,” (Concentration -Will 
Power Affirmation and Auto Sugges- 
tion); November 1, “The Creative 
Thought in Business,” (How to connect 
with deeper thought forces—Sub-con- 
scious thinking); November 8, “Dynam- 
ic Energy,” (Its constructive use in 
business—The deeper Truth—How to 
awaken and use Sub-Conscious Ener- 
gy); November 15, “The Unlimited 
Viewpoint,” (Mental Attitude The Psy- 
chology of Speech and the Sales Talk 
How to Develop Positive, Rowerful and 
Convincing Speech); November 22, 
“The Master Thought in Salesmanship,” 
(Mastership and Martyrdom—The Psy- 
chology of Self-realization. Making 
ideals, realities.) 


CONVENTION EXPENSES 





National Association Too Big To Put 
Tax on Agents in Conven- 
tion Cities 

L. Brackett Bishop, general agent in 
Chicago for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
is advocating a change in the rules of 
the association whereby the associa- 
tion itself should become responsible 
for the expenses incident to the hold- 
ing of the national convention. He 
contends that the convention has now 
become too big a proposition to require 
the local life underwriters of the city 
selected for the convention to assume 
the responsibility for financing it, and 
points to the condition this year, when 
no invitations for the next meeting were 
presented to the executive committee, 
as a natural result of the present ar- 
rangement. His idea is that as the asso- 
ciation members genera}ly, and not 
merely those in the city where the 
convention is held, reap the benefit of 
it, the expense should be generally dis- 
tributed and some new plan adopted, 
if necessary, to increase the income 
of the association to such a point that 
the funds in its treasury would be suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 


INDIANS BUY INSURANCE 
Harry Slack, of Gal'up, New Mexico, 
agent for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, recently had the interesting 
experience of writing applications on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation. 
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Some of Mutual’s 
Corporation Cases 


REASONS FOR TAKING COVERAGE 


Amounts Range $50,000 to $400,000; 
Protection to Keep Pace With 
Business Growth 





These are some recent cases of cor- 
poration insurance closed by agents of 
Mutual Life: 

The president of a corporation in 
Connecticut which manufactures sew- 
ing machine attachments and mechani- 
cal novelties. Amount, $50,000. This is 
an old family business, and it consti- 
tutes the larger part of the family es- 
tate. The interest in the estate is lim- 
ited to two or three persons. The man- 
agement and continued success of the 
business rest upon the insured. The in- 
Surance was taken to protect the estate 
in the event of the death of the con- 
troller of the business. 

The treasurer and general manager of 
a well-known watch manufacturing 
company. Amount, $180,000. Since he 
was put in charge of the business it has 
grown greatly. The financial interests 
that control the company placed the 
insurance on his life to protect them- 
selves from possible loss in the event of 
his death. 

President of a corporation 
manufactures building stone. Amount, 
$75,000. The insured is the head and 
front of the business, and the insurance 
was placed on his life to protect thé 
corporation against possible loss, due 
to interruption or upset in the business, 
in the event of his death. 

Agent, for South America, of several 
of the largest underwear houses in the 
United States. Amount, $50,000. This 
insurance was placed on his life by a 
nationally-known underwear manufac- 
turing company, to protect itself against 
loss in case of his death before ship- 
ments consigned to him in South Amer- 
ica had been there distributed. Two 
similar corporations are negotiating 
for an equal amount, each, for their pro- 
tection against a similar hazard. 

The president, and his brother, of a 
wholesale and retail dry-goods depart- 
ment store in Wisconsin. Amount, 
$400,000. This is a case of insurance 
protection jncreasing to keep pace with 
the increasing growth of the business. 
The first insurance was taken in 1917, 
for $100,000 on each of the two lives. 
Since that time the business has so 
grown that additional protection was 
needed, and therefore $100,000 on each 
of the two lives was applied for this 
summer. The total insurance is now 
$400,000, 


which 


CHICAGO LICENSES 


City Authorities Bring Action Against 
Prominent Insurance Men; Latter 
To Contest the Case 





City authorities in Chicago seem to 
have decided on an effort to enforce 
the new brokers’ license ordinance, 
which has been quite generally ignored 
by both life and fire insurance agents 
and brokers. Suits have been filed 
against a number of prominent Chicago 
insurance men, including Fred B. Ma- 
son, general agent of the Aetna Life, 
and two brokers placing business with 
him; E. H. Cammack, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life; H. G. Badgerow, 
head of the Rockwood-Badgerow Com- 
pany of Chicago, who is president of 
the Insurance Federation of Illinois, 
and N. H. Westerland, of the same com- 
pany. The insurance interests will 
contest the cases and will attack the 
constitutionality of the ordinance. 





F. Worthington Hine, of the banking 
firm of Bayne, Hine & Co., New York, 
and son of Francis L. Hine, senior di- 
rector of the Home Life, carries $140,- 
000 with the Home Life. 
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(Editor’s Note:—A continuation of a series of articles which began in the Gold Pook 
Selling, the Life 
More will follow in subsequent issues.) 





Insurance Salesmanship Edition of The 




















INVESTMENT POLICIES 
EMBODY BEST FEATURES 


By R. A. FATE, Lincoln, Neb., 
Old Line Life. 


My favorite policy is that new invest- 
ment policy that’s different. It is is- 
sued by all companies. I sell it for 
many reasons. It is of less loss to the 
company in event of the insured’s 
death during the premium paying per- 
iod, it is of more profit to me as an 
insurance salesman and is given more 
consideration by the class of people 
to whom I sell insurance which are the 
thrifty, well-to-do people that have 
never been interested in buying life in- 
surance, 

While it seems almost unpardonable 
in this enlightened age for a poor man 
at the head of a family to go to his 
grave without an adequate amount if 
life insurance, but to convince him of 
this fact a thousand times will not fur- 
nish him with the money with which 
to buy his insurance. No salesman 
would interest me in buying a steam 
boat to use out here on the plains of 
Nebraska, neither do I expect to in- 
terest a well-to-do farmer in protecting 
his family from want by buying a life 
insurance policy. 

I sell this policy because we find that 
selfishness is the controlling motive in 
the life of many people, hence, in every 
walk of life, we find people interested 
in profit and gain, and because so 
many people take on a negative state 
of mind when their thoughts are direct- 
ed to losses and dying, only the ‘posi- 
tive suggestions which are found in 
this policy, that of living and profit, 
are of interest. 

I find in this policy the investment 
feature most attractive because by in- 
vestments, wealth is acquired and this 
investment is one of few that is free 
from taxes. : 

As it is the business of a life insur- 
ance salesman to change the minds of 
people, with this investment policy you 
are able to get the mind of the good 
prospect away from what he considers 
a negative idea; that of life insurance 
and the threadbare argument of his 
dying, his widow washing, old age, 
want, etc., and to change his mind by 
what is to him a positive idea; that of 
living and of making a profit. 

I sell this policy because the inves- 
tor, the speculator, the bachelor, the 
man who thinks he is too rich to buy life 
insurance; and the people who do not 
believe in life insurance number many 
and because these same people togeth- 
er with all sound thinking people are 
interested in making an investment 
that will return a profit, in making a 
saving, in establishing a credit, in mul- 
tiplying their earning power by allow- 
ing their dollars to work for them, in 
receiving an income for life, if in event 
of permanent and total disability and 
as everyone realizes the difference be- 
tween an expense and an investment 
and that a sale is a sale where there 
is a profit for the purchaser as well 
as*the seller. With this policy, you are 
able to eliminate the subject of dying 
and substitute in its place the subject 
of living to a ripe old age and receiv- 
ing the benefits of a good investment. 
I believe in letting the prospect live 
and to make a profit. That is what he 
wants. It is the kind of a policyholder 
that is most desirable for the company 
and most profitable to the salesman. 
This new investment policy that is dif- 
ferent embodies these features; that is, 
the Twenty Payment Life Policy with 
permanent and total disability and par- 
ticipating especially after maturity. 





Finds Ordinary Life 
Most Scientific Policy 


By Guy MacLaughlin, South Texas 
Manager Franklin Life, Houston 





My Favorite Policy is the Ordinary 
Life because it is the scientific basis 
of all life insurance forms. I sell it 
for the reason that it best fits the 
needs of my clients, mostly men over 
age 45, men of family and responsibil- 
ity in 

The method of presentation may be 
worth a paragraph or two: 

Mr. Blank, why not divert annually 
$3,245 to establish a cash estate of 
$109,000? I say divert, because this 
$3,245 is pure investment, which must 
be repaid to your estate, You are for- 
ty-five years old, and have solved the 
bread and butter prob!em of life, money 
means to you a thing to be wisely han- 
dled for the future of your business 
and of your family, doesn’t it? Very 
well. If you die the day after your 
policy is delivered, we pay your estate 
$100,000, in cash,—or, if you prefer, in 
monthly income. 

Let us see what contingencies you 
may meet. Next year, money may be 
a little tight,-if so, of this $3 245 we 
will pay $1,900 for you, if you pay the 
balance of $1,345; that is easy, isn’t it? 
And each year, we can repeat, if neces- 
sary. 

You have a getting off place at any 


the business world. 


time,—for example say, you pay ten 
years’ premiums, and wish to stop. 
You have invested a total of $32,450. 


We will issue you a “due bi'l” for $33,- 
700,—a “paid-up-policy” on which you 
will have no more premiums to pay,— 
but which, on the contrary, will be 
good as collateral for a “cash touch” 
of $19,100—not so bad, eh? 

Mr. Blank, you are going to spend 
this $3,245 annually in some way, are 
you not? Well, why not invest it in 
this certain liquid asset, available at 
once in the event of the unexpected 
happening at any time, and certain to 


be returned to your estate whenever 
that contingency arrives, no matter 
when. 


And why not do this thing now, while 
we have command of the consideration 
most moving to the Company, proper 
medical condition? 


WHAT TEN MEN PRODUCED 

Ten men produced $1,115,500 with 
the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, in September 
under the capable direction of Edwin 
Starkey, vice-president and agency di- 
rector. Their names are: R. E. Leon- 
ard, A. M. Robinson, H. M. Cardwell, 
R. E. Cardwell, O. M. Murfin, P. P. 
Dismukes, S. J. Brand, G. H. Child, 
Jack Willingham, C. B. Menasco. The 
total volume in new business for Sep- 
tember was $2,008,000. Issued and 
paid for from January to October first 
is eleven and a half million. The Com- 
pany is offering an agency trip, for 
those who qualify, to be taken to 
southern points in January. 





THINK IN TERMS OF INCOME 

People are now thinking in terms of 
income—paying taxes on basis of in- 
come—and adjusting their affairs on 
income earning ability, attained or ex- 
pected; consequently, we get closer to 
a man’s appreciation of the value of 
life insurance if we present the subject 
to him as indemnifying his income to 
his dependents.—H. S. Gierhart of the 
Equitable Society. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the Compz 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. . er a 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 

















INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts f: 
oot ae te ae. policy contracts from age 3 months 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability claus - 
anteed by State Endorsement. J oo 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA — 














$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


| INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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satisfaction. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








F INSURANCE com 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











A Four Minute Selling Talk 





By B. A. NOTZON, St. Joseph, Mo. 





(Editor’s Note:—This talk won first mention at the Saratoga meeting of the 


New York Life’s $200,000 Club.) 


Ag 1 see it, the essential requirements 
for successful salesmanship with the 
New York Life are a thorough knowl- 
edge of our Company, 

Of the contracts the Company is in a 
position to offer the public, 

Of the exact conditions existing with 
the people we submit our propositions 
to, jis 

Backed by an overwhelming love for 
our business and our Company, and an 
absolute determination to succeed, 

Coupled with the proper effort exert- 
ed in succeeding. 

With this equipment, if we agents are 
to increase our production, we must 
constantly improve on these two impor- 
tant factors— 

First—The number of intelligent 
heart-to-heart talks we have daily. 

Second.—The knowledge we have 
of our prospects before the interview. 

That these two are the important 
factors needing more attention for in- 
creased production is easily proven by 
the results of this wonderful sales or- 
ganization—212,000 applications in a 
year’s time by 5,500 men, means an av- 
erage of about 40 applications per man 
for the year’s work. There are three 
hundred working days in the year. If 
we averaged four heart-to-heart talks 
per working day per man, that would 
mean ony one application secured out 
of every 30 heart-to-heart talks made. 

Does not this prove that either 

First—There are not enough heart- 
to-heart talks made daily, or 

Second.—There are not enough 
closed cases to heart-to-heart talks 
made? 

Now, how can we increase the num- 


ber of heart-to-heart talks daily and 
how can we get a greater number of 
closed cases for heart-to-heart talks 
made? 

My suggestions are these: 

To get a greater number of heart-to- 
heart talks daily, instill into the minds 
and hearts of your policyholders, your 
relatives, your friends, the same appre- 
ciation of your Company and the good 
your Company is doing for humanity 
that you have instilled in your own 
mind and heart. If they sufficiently 
appreciated these facts they could and 
would lend willing hands to aid you in 
your work by giving you full and com- 
plete detailed information about their 
relatives, friends and business asso- 
ciates, which would place you in a posi- 
tion to make an intelligent canvass 
among these prospects. In fact you 
would have daily more people to talk to 
than you could possibly get around to 
see, 

To improve on the number of closed 
cases for interviews made, I suggest that 
you secure, before you have your inter- 
view, a full and complete knowledge of 
your prospect and the exact conditions 
existing with that prospect, so that you 
are in a position to intelligently pre- 
sent your proposition so that it will 
properly cover him and the conditions 
existing with him. 

Let me illustrate this phase of the 
work by an experience I had that will 
bring out the point clearly to you:— 

I was doing joint work with an agent 
who knew the territory, in which I was 
a stranger, so I depended on him to 
post me on the conditions surrounding 
the prospect. The first party I talked 
to was a farmer. The agent told me 
this farmer was married, had one small 
child, owned 200 acres of land and owed 
about $10,000 on the place, so I made 
my talk along this line: “Mr. Smith, 
about 90 per cent of business men make 
use of credit, so if you are using bor- 
rowed money in connection with your 


work, you are doing what the majority 
of business men are doing. Now, if I 
came to you as a banker and said, ‘Mr. 
Smith you are now paying 6 per cent 
interest but if you will pay 9 per cent 
interest instead of 6 per cent, I'll guar- 
antee to cancel the debt in case of your 
death, and if in 20 years from now, 
when you are ready to retire, you pay 
off your debt, l'll refund you 2% per 
cent of the interest so you will be out 
only 64% per cent interest instead of 
6 per cent, would you be interested?’” 

“I might.” “All right, sir, then look 
here”; and I made my explanation of a 
New York Life policy and how it would 
cover him and his condition and it 
netted a $10,000 application, 

Leaving this man we went to his 
neighbor, the agent saying that condi- 
tions were about the same. I made my 
introductory talk the same as in the 
first case, but this man said he would 
not be interested. 1 then dwelt at length 
on the advantage of having the debt 
paid immediately after the death of the 
bread-earner, without placing the bur 
den on the shoulders of dependent and 
helpless survivors. I showed examples 
of property lost by the bread-earner’s 
premature death with indebtedness 
against the place that the survivors 
could not take care of and I made no 
impression, so, after an hour of fruitless 
work, I finally gave up and after leav- 
ing I expressed my disgust with the 
man for being willing to take a chance 
on putting such a burden on the shoul- 
ders of a helpless wife and babe. The 
agent said, “Well, I guess it’s my fault 
for saying conditions were about the 
same; I meant he was a farmer and had 
a wife and child like Smith, but this 
man is not in debt, so your talk did not 
apply to him. In fact, he has just sold 
some land for $20,000 and is now figur- 
ing on how to invest it.” Ye gods! 
What a fool talk I made under those 
conditions. 


General Manager Dillon, of 

An the Pacific Mutual in St. Paul, 
Unique has staged a novel agency 
Contest contest. The members of that 
agency are now all generals, 
colonels, majors, captains or lieuten- 
ants, for these are the groups into which 
the force has been divided. There are 
cash prizes and other honors to be won. 


TWO BOYS INSURED 





Policy Issued For $5,000 Payable To 
Each Other; Blue Ribbon 
Fair Winners 





J. H. and N. J. Turner, two boys in 
DeWitt, Ia., who have had remarkable 
success in farming activities, have been 
insured for $5,000 in the Equitable So- 
ciety, policy payable to each other. 
“Agency Items” prints their pictures, 
and thus describes the incident: 

“Here are two boys who have not 
only won numerous blue ribbons at 
State and County Fairs for corn raising 
and hog breeding, but are good judges 
of life insurance. They are each in- 
sured in the Equitable for $5,000 pay- 
able to each other. The insurance was 
placed by Ray J. McDevitt of our Des 
Moines Agency. 

“The ribbons here shown were won 
during 1918 and 1919 at the Des Moines, 
lowa, and Lincoln, Neb., State Fairs, 
the International Exhibit at Chicago 
and the DeWitt Home County Fair. In 
1916, Johnnie won a free trip to the 
California Exposition for having raised 
the best acre of corn in his county. 

“At the International Exhibit, Willie 
won second prize for judging cattle and 
sheep in a class of ninety-four young 
men and boys. Both boys take great 
interest in Hampshire hogs, and have 
won their share of prizes, showing in 
very strong competition.” 





EUROPE’S POPULATION LOSS 

Life companies maintaining European 
branches before the war will be inter- 
ested in recent statements regarding 
the loss of population incurred from 
1914 to 1919. Statistical researches 
show that under normal conditions the 
population of Europe should have been, 
by the middle of 1919, about 424,210,000 
persons. Instead it had fallen from 
400,850,000 persons, the population in 
1913, to 389,030,000 persons at that time. 
In reports to the American Red Cross 
the total war loss in actual and po- 
tential life was rated at 35,320,000. Of 
this figure it was estimated that 9,819,- 
000 men had been actually killed in 
war; that the birth rate had fallen by 
20,200,000; and that lowered vitality, 
blockades, and war epidemics account- 
ed for 5,301,000 deaths. The American 
Red Cross will hold its fourth Roll Call 
for members November 11 to 265. 





| The Test of Service 











| The ullimate success of a life insurance company de- 
| pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
_ think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%, of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and women already insured in the Company. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 
Over $45,000,000, 








In 


1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Travelers Honors 
John Nolan, Chicago 


HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 





Early Featured Monthly Income Insur- 
ance; Company Gives Him a 
Dinner in Hartford 


Thousands of families have lived to 
thank John Nolan for the good that he 
did—John H. Nolan, of Chicago, in 
whose honor the Travelers celebrated 
last week because of his half-century of 
service. 

Mr. Nolan lost his own house in the 
great Chicago fire. He knew what des- 
titution and sorrow could be wrought 
by the hand of fate. He was insistent 
in his ways, practically forcing the in- 
surance on his prospects; but it was 
total of 


resulting 


good insurance, and the sum 


benefit to the human race 





JOHN HI. NOLAN 


from his monthly incomes to bereft 


families was enormous. 

He was practically the father of the 
monthly income idea, for many of the 
early contracts were written in his own 
handwriting. 

Always With Travelers 

He was a Travelers’ man through and 
through. Coming to the Company be- 
fore L. F. Butler (now president) was 
even born, he stuck to it with enthus- 
jasm and loyalty, and never in all his 
life, placed any policy of any kind with 
any other company. 

At a dinner given in his honor at the 
Farmington Country Club on Friday, 
Oct. 8, and attended by officers and 
directors of the Travelers, Mr. Nolan 
was presented with a magnificent solid 
gold loving cup, bearing the inscription: 

1870-1920 
John H. Nolan 
in recognition of fifty years 
of able and loyal service to 
THE TRAVELERS 

“We all know how fine that service 
has been,” said President Butler. 

Major Edward V. Preston—-who origi- 
nally hired Mr. Nolan—said: “To stay 
with one company for fifty years is 
something to talk about.” 

James G. Batterson, resident director 
of the Travelers’ New York office, spoke 
for the board of directors. 

Mr. Nolan enjoyed a reputation, for 
over thirty years, of having placed more 
life insurance on the Company’s books 
than any other man, and a very large 
accident business as well. For five suc- 
cessive years, during the period of his 
greatest activities he paid the Com- 
pany for over $900,000 of new life in- 
Surance a year, a record considered the 
equivalent of $2,000,000 a year today. 


A Good Salesman 
Mr. Nolan has been a constructionist 
in life insurance as well:as a super- 


salesman. He conceived years ago that 
insurance payable to the beneficiary in 
a way that could not be mortgaged or 
assigned was better and surer protec- 
tion in many cases than insurance pay- 
able in one lump sum. In consequence, 
he introduced and talked this feature 
with tremendous force and success. The 
Company issued no policies then that 
embodied the Income feature. It recog- 
nized, however, that there was nothing 
wrong with the proposition as devised 
by Mr. Nolan from an actuarial point of 
view, but it questioned the salability of 
the plan by others than Mr. Nolan, Con- 
sequently for several years the Com- 
pany engrossed so-called “special con- 
tracts” for Mr. Nolan and these special 
contracts or their form later developed 
into our old so-called “Term Annuity” 
policy which were very popular and 
which were substantially the same in 
form and feature as our present day 


“Income Bond.” 

Thus Mr. Nolan can be considered as 
the father of all so-called “Income” or 
“Monthly Income” policies as ‘now is- 
sued by the Travelers and other com- 
panies, as an essential in life insur- 
ance. 

The formulas by which Mr. Nolan 
has in the past and does now govern 
his life in respect to diet, exercise and 
personal entertainment are extremely 
interesting. He is a strict vegetarian 
but perhaps you do not all know that 
he has not eaten but one meal a day— 
dinner at night—for over twenty years. 

Every day with utmost regularity he 
puts himself through -his course of 
physical training. He is a great walker 
and very fond of that form of exercise. 
On his seventy-fourth-birthday he walked 
twenty-six miles in seven hours on his 
cup of coffee in the morning. His enter- 
tainment is in his books, 

Five years ago, on his 74th birthday, 
the Chicago “Tribune” had a _ front- 
page article under the inquiring head- 
line “Will This Man Never Grow Old?” 
He had celebrated his birthday by walk- 
ing to Evanston, a distance of 13 miles 
and then back. 

Mr. Nolan was born in New Haven on 
May 10, 1841, one of eleven children. 
Ile worked in a factory when he was a 
boy. He used to stroll over through 
the Yale campus and say to himself that 
when he grew up he would send his 
children to Yale to be educated. He 
sent three. 

After serving in the Civil War, he 
was hospital steward of the Connecticut 
Volunteers in New Haven; and at the 
time Major Preston discovered him he 
was a drug salesman and already on a 
good salary. It was some of Mr. No- 
lan’s eloquent sales talks overheard in 
a drug store in Cleveland which led 
Major Preston to make overtures to 
him. 

In the Early Days 


People did not buy as large policies 
in 1870 and Mr. Nolan had a hard time 
in Chicago at first. As he remarked: 
“Perhaps I had a snap working for the 
Travelers in those days, when life com- 
pany after life company failed, on the 
top of the Chicago fire in ’71, the panic 
in ’73, the epizootic in ’74, and another 
panic in ’79.” 

And by the way Saturday was “no- 
fire day” throughout the U. S., was it 
not? The anniversary of the great 
Chicago fire, was it not? Mr. Nolan was 
in the Chicago fire. His eyes blaze 
when he is reminded of it today. It 
started by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicking 
a lantern over,—first on the west side, 
about making time in the evening, then 
it spread to the south side and by sup- 
per time the next day had reached the 
north side. Mr. Nolan’s house was the 
last house in the ruined city to be 
burned. 

The fire, however, called attention in 
a terrible way to the need for life and 
accident insurance. Mr. Nolan’s success 
was assured from that time on. It was 
not entirely the fire, however. There 
is reason to believe that Mr. Nolan was 
a born salesman with unusual ability. 
His methods were different from most 
men’s. He would even say something 
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THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


July 1, 1920 
$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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For Information Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
% reserve 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 























IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 


. is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
Dy, institution of Life Insurance. 











Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Investigate for yourself. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 



































Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





~ Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over  $7/,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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at the start to stir up his prospect, 
only to calm him down and sell him a 
policy. a 

He was far-seeing and had an un- 
usually fertile mind and imagination, 
and actually originated certain features 
which appealed to the Company and 
were later incorporated in the policies. 
It is a question whether Mr. Nolan 
should not have the credit for originat- 
ing the term “annuity,” for the Com- 
pany used many pen-written contracts 
which were sent to the Home Office by 
him, contracts which were the fore- 
runners of the Income Bond Annuity 
policy and the Monthly Income policy 
of today. 

A large part of his success was due 
to the discipline which he gave himself 
throughout the years. He was at his 
office every morning at 8 o’clock, not 
five minutes after eight. Sharply at 
9:30 he started out after business. He 
allowed nothing to interfere with his 
starting, not even a visit from Presi- 
dent Batterson. At 2 o’clock, not 2:05, 
he started out again and never got back 
in his office in the afternoon until after 
the close of business. For a good part 
of a half century Mr. Nolan headed this 
formula. He worked with clock-like 
regularity as well as with unusual in- 
telligence. He saw so many men each 
day in his own forceful way, that the 
law of average had no chance to work 
but in his favor. 





MISS JONES BACK IN CHICAGO 





Will Confine Her Efforts To Personal 
Production; One of Nation’s Lead- 
ing Women Agents 





Sara Frances Jones is going back to 
Chicago where she made her name and 
fame as a life insurance woman. She 
will do personal business only, and, as 
she has a large clientele in that city 
among men and women of influence in 
the business community, her friends 
predict that she will be one of the larg- 
est individual writers in the West. 

Miss Jones began her insurance 
career when a very young girl and 
quickly fitted into the business atmos- 
phere. She advanced until she became 
manager of the woman’s department of 
the Equitable Society in Chicago. When 
the United States entered the War, she 
went overseas where she did sp!endid 
work. Upon her return to America she 
became connected with the Florence 
Shaal agency in Boston. 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer she said: “I am leaving the East 
because after a short trial I am con- 
vinced that my proper place is Chicago 
where I made my initial start, where I 
have many friends, and where I built 
up a successful business. I have insur- 
ance matters there which need my at- 
tention. The East is East and the 
West is West, conditions differing in 
the two sections, and I believe I would 
be much happier in Chicago where I 
understand the people so well. At the 
same time I am glad I had the Boston 
experience in Mrs. Shaal’s wonderful 
agency because I believe it will benefit 
me in my future work.” 

Before going to the War, Miss Jones 
was writing about $250,000 a year. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(Continued from page 2) 
Ix 
Encouragement of legislation helpful 
to Life Insurance. 


Improvement of license laws for Life 
Insurance men to be issued separately 
from general insurance licenses. 


The maintenance and improvement 
of business ethics with the elimination 
of ignorant and unscrupulous salesmen. 


Retaining all present members and 
encouraging and increasing association 
membership through the help of Insur- 
ance companies, Insurance departments 
and General Agents. 


Model Programs For 
Local Associations 


i 


HOW TO HAVE LIVE MEETINGS 





Estates, Thrift, Income, Selling Talks, 
Systematic Work, Insurance and 
Credit, Closing Talks 





The Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters recommends 
to the local associations of life under- 
writers the following program for asso- 
ciation activities, beginning with the 
October meeting and closing with the 
July meeting. 

I. 
October Meeting 

1. Report of delegates to the National 
Convention. 

2. Announcement by local officers of 
activities planned for coming year. 

II. 


November Meeting 

Main Topic: Salesmanship and Serv- 
ice in Life Underwriting. 

Sub Topic: Plans for Securing City 
Prospects. 

Sub Topic: Plans for Securing Rural 
Prospects. 

IIl. 
December Meeting 

Main Topic: The Permanency of Es- 
tates. 

If possible, secure the Judge of the 
Probate Court to speak on this, giving 
data from the records of his office, thus 
lending local color to the topic. 

Sub Topic: Plans for Selling Income 
Insurance. 

Sub Topic: Successful Selling Talks 
on Income Insurance. 

IV 
January Meeting 

Main Topic: Life Insurance, a Pro- 
moter of Thrift. 

Sub Topic: The Percentage of Income 
Necessary to Invest in Life Insurance. 

1. To provide for old age of the in- 
sured, 

2. To provide for beneficiaries. 

V. 


February Meeting 

Main Topic: Systematic Production 
the Key to Success. 

Sub Topic: Specific Plans for System- 
atic Work. 

VI. 
March Meeting 

Main Topic: Insurance and Credit 
from a Banker’s Standpoint. 

Sub Topic: Successful Methods in 
Placing Business Insurance. (Short talk 
from two or more members either on 
announced assignments or from the 
floor, in the latter case making sure in 
advance of the meeting, of several re- 
sponses.) 

VII. 
April Meeting 

Main Topic: Methods in Closing Busi- 
ness. 

Sub Topic: Successful closing sugges- 
tions, 

VIII. 
May Meeting 

Main Topic: Insurance to Provide for 
Inheritance Taxes. 

Sub Topic: The Use of Life Insurance 
to Provide for Bequests. 

IX. 
June Meeting 

Main Topic: The Underwriter, His 
Duties and Opportunities in Promoting 
Americanism and Good Citizenship. 

This meeting should be planned with 
special care, and wherever possible, 
should be made more or less of a pub- 
lic affair. 

X. 
July Meeting 

Evening Meeting: If advisable, a 
dinner, or if not, an evening meeting, 
an outing or a picnic may be arranged. 

This should be a social event, closing 
the year’s activities, with a program 
suitable to the occasion, 








About a Corporate Emblem 





More than fifty years ago, an inspired genius designed a cor- 
porate seal for THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the central 
figure of which is a BANYAN TREE, bearing the line, “WE 
SPREAD TO PROTECT.” 


The Banyan Tree is a curious Indian growth, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that each of its branches seeks the ground, 
there firmly roots and itself becomes a parent trunk, thus grow- 
ing in strength and in power to serve. 


The Banyan Tree is particularly symbolic of THE NORTH- 
WESTERN, which is pure- 
ly mutual and in which 
every policyholder is in- 
sured by, and in turn is an 
insurer of, his fellow mem- 
bers. The original North- 
western tree consisted of 
two hundred citizens of 
Wisconsin. Today it con- 
sists of six hundred thou- 
sand citizens of forty-two 
states, each one of whom, 
with his family, home, 
business and estate, is protected by all the others. 





RN MI ITI TAL LIke 


> MILWAUKER: 








A more appropriate emblem hardly can be imagined. The 

Banyan Tree exactly symbolizes the spreading and protecting 

service of mutual life insurance, and particularly that of 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 








Incorporated 1846 


has a history covering 74 years 
of devotion to the interests of 
its policyholders. 


In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














How often have you 
Rich Parents heard the objection: “I 

Will Take have rich parents and 

Care of Wife they will take care of my 

wife if I die’? Warren 
K. Magruder, of the Baltimore general 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual, 
gives these answers: 

I am glad to say that there are not 
many prospects who use the above 
statement as an excuse, and to my 
mind it shows a very poor type of citi- 
zen who will not buy life insurance be- 
cause his parents are rich. There are, 
however, some men who do make this 
statement, and the only success I have 
had is in trying to arouse in the pros- 
pect a feeling of pride. 

I point out clearly and carefully to 
him the very embarrassing position in 
which his wife is placed if she is forced 
to go to her “in-laws” for money to buy 
her clothes and to spend for the few 
pleasures which are necessary to de- 
cent living. It is a very unusual par- 
ent who will put his daughter-in-law 
on an allowance which will provide a 
comfortable living, even though the 
same parent is delighted to furnish her 
home and money for clothes when 
asked. I try to get the prospect to 
place himself in the position of his wife 
at the time of the husband’s death. I 
further suggest that incompatibility of 
temperament between his wife and his 
parents might make it desirable on both 
sides for them to live apart. 

If none of these suggestions “ring a 
bell” with him, I take one last shot 
along the line of having his father de- 
cide whether or not it would be a good 
thing for him to buy a policy, and, as 
a rule, I have found that the old gentle- 
man is in hearty sympathy with the 
idea of his son buying insurance. This 
takes the matter out of the son’s hands, 
and allows an interview with the 
father, which is desirable. 

a . o 


Positive suggestion is the 

Power greatest selling force an 

of agent can use, while nega- 
Suggestion tive suggestion will ruin 
the sale of the most de- 
sirable offering an agent may have. 
The Pacific Mutual News contains an 
analysis of the psychological use of 
suggestion, parts of which are given as 
follows: 

“Here’s your paper, Mister!” said a 
newsboy, boldly and confidently, at the 
same time sticking a paper under my 
nose. Result: the lad exchanged an 
evening paper for my nickel. 

Now, mark you, I had no intention 
of buying that paper, as I had already 
bought my evening papers. That news- 
boy holds no diploma on The Psychol- 
ogy of Salesmanship, but he is surely 
“on to his job.” Suppose that news 
salesman had asked, as green ones do: 
“Want a paper, Mister?” or worse still, 
“You don’t want a paper, Mister, do 
you?” Would he have made that sale? 
He wou'd not, any more than did one 
of our insurance agents who called 
upon a policyholder the other day, and 
remarked, “You don’t want any more 
ingurance, do you?” I know a little 
boy who exemplified the law-of sug- 
gestion one April Fool’s day by placing 
wu Sign on the coat tail of another boy. 
The sign read, “Kick Me!” and they 
did. Our “You don’t want any more 
insurance, do you?” man might act on 
that Kick Me suggestion with profit to 
his better understanding of the law of 
suggestion. 

What is Suggestion? It is induced 
feeling. Teachers of Business Psychol- 
ogy instruct their pupils in the art of 


suggestion on the lines of how to first 
gain the prospective customer’s atten- 
tion, then arouse interest, then awaken 
desire; and when the proper psycho- 
logical state is aroused, the trained 
salesman gently, but firmly, giving the 
positive suggestion of authority or de- 
mand, hands the desired client a foun- 
tain pen, placed at the suggestive 
slamt, at the same time pointing to the 
space on the application blank with the 
take-it-for-granted tone and utterance, 
“Write your name here, please.” 

What a power is this law of sugges- 
tion in our own selves when we have 
faith and confidence in our work and 
purpose, With that power we Can say 
of our company’s policy contracts, 
“That’s a splendid policy, is it not?” 
“Just what you need, isn’t it?” “I hope 
you may be successful in securing this 
policy.” “Write your name _ here— 
please.” “Thank you!” “Good day!” 
and then get out. 

o - * 


The Northwestern 
A Talk Mutual offers this as 
For Corporation a sample of an agent’s 
Insurance successful talk in pre- 
senting corporation 

insurance: 


“You, gentlemen, the Board of Direc- 
tors of this Corporation, are responsi- 
ble for its continued success. Your an- 
nual turnover is approximately $1,- 
000,000. 

“You wouldn't hesitate an instant to 
pay three-eighths of one per cent of 
your turnover to a sales agency to move 
your entire output of goods. You would 
consider it a negligible item and would 
throw it into your fixed overhead charg- 
es without a second thought. 

“Mr, Jones, your manager, arranges 
all your credits. He obtains the money 
that is essential for your continued op- 
eration. He obtains your raw materials, 
supervises your manufacturing and ob- 
tains shipping facilities for your fin- 
ished product. His presence is abso- 
lutely essential to your continued suc- 
cess, isn’t it? 

“Here is a $100,000 policy in the 
Northwestern Mutual on Mr. Jones’ 
life. Isn’t it good business to add three- 
eighths of one per cent to your fixed 
charges and thereby protect yourself 
against his untimely death?” 

: * 8 @ 
The Pacific Mutual says: 

Par vs. “One of our largest ag- 
Non-Par encies in the South, which 
Lapsation writes a large volume of 

both Participating and Non- 
Participating business, advises us that 
the former business renews much bet- 
ter than the latter in that particular 
agency and gives as the reason that 
the man who is receiving a dividend 
annually on his policy feels that it is 
earning him actual money, and there- 
fore holds more tenaciously to his in- 
surance than he would if he were re- 
ceiving no dividend. This is a point 
we have not had advanced before in 
favor of participating insurance. 

“The experience of our business as 
a whole, however, does not accord with 
that of this particular agency. The 
latest figures compiled at the Home 
Office show such a small difference 
between the lapse rate in the Partici- 
pating and the Non-Participating de- 
partments that it is negligible. While 
amongst certain classes of insurers the 
difference may be quite marked, as 
seems to be the case in the agency re- 
ferred to, it practically disappears when 
the whole business of the Company is 
taken into. account.” 


MILLIONAIRE PRODUCERS 
The million dollar or more producers 
of personal business of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life in this city are Rudolph 
Recht, Herman Duval, August Rosen- 
berg, A. D. Samuel, Charles Sachs and 
Theodore Peyser. 








CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 








HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 

; 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
| 


| 





President 


| The 60th Annual statement 
| shows admitted assets of 
| $37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 

a gain for the year 1919 of 
| over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
| policyholders during th 


was over $4,388,000. 


e year 


For Agency apply -to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 


We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - lowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 























ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE 
ENERO, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD. MEN 
AND 


7WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
. by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Is the Life Agent a Salesman? 





By William Alexander, Secretary Equitable Life Assurance Society 


It has always been customary to refer 
to a transaction in government or rail- 
road “bonds as a “sale,” and to describe 
the man who negotiates the transaction 
as a “bond salesman.” But is it 
strictly accurate and appropriate to de- 
scribe the life insurance agent as “sales- 
man,” and are we justified in saying 
that life insurance can be bought and 
gold? 

The editor of “The Southland,” says 
that “the policyholder does not buy in- 
surance but is admitted to membership 
in the insurance company.” And I con- 
fess that the opinion of this editor ap- 
peais to me strongly. Nevertheless, I 
have written a book entitled, “How To 
Sell Insurance,” and I find myself con- 
stantly talking about insurance sales- 
men and insurance salesmanship. Are 
these inconsistencies real or apparent? 
Let us see. 

The Changing Language 

From a purely literary point of view, 
and as a mere matter of taste, I have 
always hesitated to refer to the agent 
as a salesman; but from a practical 
business point of view, and as a matter 
of convenience, I find that it is not only 
desirable, but is often necessary. It 
must be remembered that in a living 
language many words and phrases are 
coined, or old words are given new 
meanings, to meet new requirements. 
In the beginning we hesitated to speak 
of a cable message simply as a “cable,” 
or of a telegram as a “wire.” And it 
has always gone against the grain with 
me to describe a candidate for life in- 
surance as a “prospect.” But short 
words are convenient; and “prospect” 
is the only single word that fittingly de- 
scribes the man who may be induced te 
take insurance but is not yet an appli- 
cant for it. 

Now, the agent is far more than an 
ordinary salesman; and life insurance 
is not, strictly speaking, a commodity 
like iron or tea. The agent is, or should 
be, the expert adviser of his client, and 
his province is to introduce his client 
to a great business organization, so that 
he shall become a member—almost a 
partner—in it. But it is harder to ex- 
plain an insurance transaction to the 
average novice in that way than to tell 
him that a life insurance policy is an 
asset which will mature and be paid at 
some time in the future. And we have 
as clear a right to talk of buying and 
selling a policy, as we have to talk of 
buying and selling a government bond. 

An Art 

Now, that the life insurance agent is 
becoming a trained expert, we are al- 
together justified, I think, in calling his 
vocation a profession; but the charac- 
terization that I like best of all is to 
describe it as an art. Norval A. Hawk- 
ins says, “Salesmanship is not a sci- 
ence, but an art. It is important that 
the salesman do particular things, but 
it is even more important that he do 
them the artistic way.” The agent who 
regards his vocation as an art will have 
the enthusiasm of the musician, the 
painter, or the sculptor. Then he will 
succeed; for there is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the agent’s success 
than enthusiasm. 

While all this is true, it is equally 
true that we are fully justified in call- 
ing the agent a salesman if we see fit 
to do so. One reason for this is that 
it is convenient; another is that it is 
easier to explain life insurance to the 
layman if we ‘deal with it in this way 
than if we attempt a minute explana- 
tion of the exact character of a life in- 
Surance transaction, while another is 
that the agent must use exactly the 
Same methods in persuading a man to 
insure his life that he would use in per- 
Suading him to buy a cash register or 
an automobile. This being so, the ag: 
ent can increase his efficiency by read- 
ing the best treatises on salesmanship 
of all kinds. There is a book, for ex- 
ample, published by the P. F. Collier & 


Son Company, entitled, “The Book of 
Business.” It is edited by the well- 
known writer, Samuel Crowther, and 
contains articles by the foremost busi- 
ness men of this country, including 
contributions on salesmanship’ by 
Charles M. Schwab, George Ed. Smith, 
Norval A. Hawkins and many other ex- 
perts. All of these articles are full of 
instruction for the life insurance solici- 
tor. 
Use Word “Sale” in New Way 

It is interesting to note that in sev- 
eral of these articles the word “sale” is 
used in a new way, to express a 
thought which applies to the work of 
the agent as accurately as it does to the 
work of the seller of ordinary commodi- 
ties. It is a purely figurative use of the 
word. These writers say that in most 
cases when a salesman fails it is be- 
cause he has not “sold himself.” The 
contention is that the salesman cannot 
expect to convince another man that a 
thing is worth buying unless he has 
satisfied himself that it is worth own- 
ing. It does not mean that a man can- 
not sell cash registers until he has 
bought a cash register for himself, but it 
means that he must begin by at least 
selling the idea to himself. He must 
be convinced that the cash register is 
essential for the retail shopkeeper, af- 
ter which he will be able to convince 
the shopkeeper that he cannot get 
along without it. This is eminently true 
of the agent. He may not be in a posi- 
tion to become the owner of a policy on 
his own life, but he must sell himself 
the insurance idea—convince himself of 
its intrinsic value. If he fails in this, 
he will fail as an insurance solicitor. 
Mr. Schwab carries this thought even 
further when he says, “Unless you can 
sell yourself, you will never have a 
chance to sell anything else.” By this 
he means that unless the salesman 
makes himself acceptable to his cus- 
tomer—unless his customer acquires 
faith in him—he will never be able to 
induce the customer to accept what he 
has to offer. 

Sums Up 

To sum this whole matter up then, 
let me say that while I regard the ac- 
complished agent as a professional man, 
doing work very much like that of the 
lawyer or the physician; and while 1 
regard the placing of life insurance-as 
an art rather than a trade, I feel con- 
strained to admit that the agent is also 
a salesman; for it is necessary for him 
to use the same salesmanship methods 
in the transaction of his business that 
other salesmen use in disposing of their 
wares. I also believe that it is admis- 
sible to explain life insurance to the 
novice in such a way that he will 
recognize the fact that if he takes a 
policy he will have purchased a valuable 
asset as certainly as if he had invested 
his money in a parcel of rea] estate or 
in a government bond. 

But although the skilled worker in 
the life insurance field deserves to be 
called a professional man; and although 
he should regard his vocation as an art; 
and although in any case he must be 
an expert salesman, the time honored 
title of “agent” for both managers and 
solicitors is the one that I like best. 


INSURANCE CANCELS DEBT 

The practical availability of life in- 
surance as a convenient means of pro- 
viding for the extinguishing of indebt- 
edness was demonstrated by the suc- 
cessful consummation in less than the 
contemplated period of the plan adopt- 
ed by the congregation of the Hancock 
Memorial Church in Philadelphia to 
free the property from a, mortgage debt 
of $12,000 in fifteen years. The prin- 
cipal sum of twelve policies taken out 
in 1907 became available iast week, 
whereupon the mortgage debt of $12,- 
000 was cancelled, followed by jubila- 
tion services. 


























THE TRAVELERS 


—good to represent because its eminence in work- 
men’s compensation, liability, accident and other 
‘asualty lines is unapproached—in addition to which, 


it is one of the great life companies. 


Write to the nearest branch to-day for representation 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 









































THE MAN 4x0 THE JOB 


The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 

aiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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New Group Policy 
of Conn’t General 


THAN OLD CONTRACT 


Insuring Clause’s Plain Statement of 
Fact; How Long Guarantee Period 
of Premium Runs 


SIMPLER 








The Connecticut General announces 
a new group life insurance policy. The 
improvements made in this policy over 
its previous contract are a'ong the lines 
of simplicity, brevity and clearness, 
with the elimination of the only re- 
strictions, namely, the military and 
naval clauses, which it had in its pre- 
vious policy. 

The principal changes are as follows: 

The insuring clause on the first page 
has been reduced to a simple state- 
ment of facts. 

The paragraph in reference to census 
of employes, page 2, has been changed 
to absolutely guarantee automatic cov 
erage under the policy. 

The clause in reference to the pay- 
ment of premiums has been abbreviated 
so that it briefly summarizes the sim- 
ple detail used in connection with cur 
group insurance, 

The contract has been written so that 
the guarantee period of the premium 
may run from one to five years accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the situation. 

“In other respects the contract is 
similar to the previous contract and is 
hard to improve upon,” the Company 
says. “With this form of contract our 
agents need not worry about competi- 
tion upon policy forms with any o¢ the 
companies doing group business, There 
is no privilege granted in any group 
contract which is not granted in this 
one. There are no restrictions in this 
contract. It is drawn to meet the view- 
point of the employer and wil) tit ‘n 
with any restrictions which arise in 
his plant. 

“With che coming of the J*all cam- 
paign, and with the great revived in- 
terest in the subject of group insur- 
ance this policy saould be an incentive 
to our Agency force to do a large busi- 
ness during the remainder of the year.” 


WILL STAY IN CANADA 


Mutual Life’s Chief Agent There Says 
Company Has No Intention of 
Leaving That Field 
W. H. Dodds, chief agent of the 
Mutual Life of New York in Canada, 
states that the action of the Equitable 


Life in terminating its new business 
activities in Canada, has prompted 
some inquiries concerning his com- 


pany’s intentions. 

“He wishes those interested or con- 
cerned to know that the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York look 
upon their Canadian agency organiza- 
tion and business as an important fac- 
tor in their affairs, and they have no 
plans under consideration or in contem- 
plation that will in any way upset or 
disturb them,” says a Canadian paper. 
“On the contrary, they believe that the 
new business possibilities for them in 
Canada have not yet been fully de- 
veloped.” 

TAXATION COMMITTEE 

The new taxation committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners follows: John S. Darst, 
chairman, West Virginia: James F. 
Namey, Kentucky: Fred W. Potter, Il- 
linois; R. T. Crew, Ohio; H. O. Fish- 
back, Washington; G. Wa'don Smith, 
Maine; Rulon S. Wells, Utah; Thomas 
R. Wilson Delaware; Frank L. Travis, 
Kansas; Remigio Mirabal, New Mexico. 





William H. Sexton, who has been 
handling weekly premium transfers for 
the John Hancock in Philadelphia, has 
been made Superintendent of the 
Greater Philadelphia transfer agency 
of the Company. 











Letters 





Better Business 











Advice—Of legal origin, and is over- 
worked. Use “inform us” or “tell us.” 
Confine it as much as possible to the 
actual giving of advice. 


As per—Also of legal origin. Say 
“according to.” 
At hand—Obsolete. Say instead 


“We have received * * *.” 

Beg—As in the phrases “beg to state, 
or “beg to remain.” Relics of early 
formal courtesy, sounding unpleasantly 
servile today. 

Esteemed—As “Your esteemed favor.” 
The word is out-of-date in this use. 

Favor—-Wrongly used to mean “letter.” 
A favor is a kindness rendered; a letter 
may do an act of kindness. “I shall 
thank you for any favors you can show 
me,” and “It will be a great favor if 
you can let me know at once,” are cor- 
rect uses of the word. 

Hand you—Out of date—Say “send 
you.” 

Herewith—As in the phrase “I en- 
close herewith.” This word, when used 
in reference to letters, means “in this 
envelope,” an idea already contained 
in the word “enclose.” 

In re or re—A legal use, not com- 
mendable in correspondence. 

In reply would say—Use a complete 
sentence such as “In reply allow me 
to say.” 

Inst., ult., prox.—Abbreviations of the 
Latin words instant, ultimo, proximo, 
used in legal documents to mean the 
present, the last, or the next month. 
Designate the month by its name. 

Oblige—tIn the last sentence of a let- 
ter, “and oblige, Yours truly,” this makes 
a weak ending, like the participial con- 
clusion and belongs to the same ancient 
date as “Your obliged and most obedi- 
ent humble — servant.’—Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s Field Notes. 





“Statistics are simply 
the record of human 
experience,” says Mr. 
Babson, the statistical 
expert, in the “Ameri- 
can Magazine.” ‘They are more inter- 
esting than a novel, because they con- 
tain the essence of a million novels. 
They are as interesting as your own 
life, because they show you concretely 
the influences which shape your life. 


“Statistics show, as regards widows, 
for example, that sixty-five per cent of 
them are left with less than three thou- 
sand dollars to live on. Talk about 
novels! Think of the tragedies com- 
pressed into that one statement. If you 
are a married woman, doesn’t it make 
you speculate pretty seriously about 
your own prosperity when you know 
that the chances are two to one that 
you will be left with less than three 
thousand dollars to keep the wolf from 


Why Statistics 
Should Not 
Bore Wives 


the door? It is just as I said: Statis- 
tics hold up a warning hand. They 
show us where the danger lies. Then 


we can get busy and lay a safer 
course.” 
om * s 
John <A. Stevenson, 
A Tip one of the vice-presi- 
From dents of the Equitable 
J.A. Stevenson Society, says agents 
frequently meet this 
objection when _ soliciting accident, 


hea!th and life insurance: “Yes, insur- 
ance is a good thing, but I'll not take 
it today.” The agent might answer, 
“A good time to take insurance would 
be the day before you die, or the day 
before an accident occurs. If you'll call 
me up on that day I'll try to give you 
service.” This issue of Items answers 
specifically and in a far more impres- 
sive way the above objection. 
* + +o 


The real salesman has a steady eye, 
nerve, tongue and habits. 








American Central Life | 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


| Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST~- STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1.000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


NE. :thn inch rddsendehaomidesain anuds ruetbeswanwesedibanessckebeleniaviaes $ 20,700,133.74 
II inlaid <n Sit srcaranlasidldinn iciadl eetaennnielobanetaieiaiisenes 18, 650,203.62 
EE ME Rin 55inewskdsc66nenud Kevkeeusdeenseundiakhanidieweensanss 2,049,930.12 
Ol MR nn ccncuvehtnusddscnesanevanswtncueeesedbuetsecucesouinedae 176,501 ,808.00 
I RE ae eT ne ae 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................+05 23,840,173.80 


JOHN G, WALKER, Pres‘dent. 





























Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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TEXAS GREAT 
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SOUTHERN For Agency Contracts address 
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AUSTIN® GtAUMONTs 
SAN ANTONIO’ of CARs 





O. S. CARLTON 


eDELRAIO COMPANY, ° 
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37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our ‘‘ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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New Disability Benefit 
of New York Life 


MONTHLY INCOME TO INSURED 





Pay Insured One Per Cent of Policy 
Face During Disability Within 
Endowment Period 





New York Life has adopted a new 
Disability Benefit. Under this new 
Disability Benefit New York Life guar- 
antees: 

1. To waive the payment of any 
premium falling due after the receipt 
of due proof and during the continu- 
ance of total and permanent disabil- 
ity; and, 

2. To pay to the insured a month- 
ly income of 1 per cent of the face of 
the policy on the first day of each cal- 
endar month during the continuance of 
such disability within the Endowment 
period; the first monthly income pay- 
ment will be made on the first day of 
the calendar month following receipt 
of due proof of total and permanent 
disability, provided disability con- 
tinues until tifat day. 

For example:—Whenever the Com- 
pany, from the evidence submitted, 
shall be satisfied that the insured is 
not only totally disabled, but that his 
disability is of a permanent nature, the 
Company will pay the first monthly in- 
come payment of 1 per cent of the 
face of the policy on the first day of 
the calendar month following the re- 
ceipt of such evidence. Where the evi- 
dence submitted indicates that he is 
totally disabled, but such total disabil- 
ity may not prove to be permanent, the 
Company agrees that such total dis- 
ability shall be presumed to be perma- 
nent after the insured has been con- 
tinuously so disabled for three months. 
In such case the first monthly income 
payment of 1 per cent of the face of 
the policy will be made on the first 
day of the following calendar month, 





if such disability continues to that date. 
Proof of the continuance of total dis- 
ability may be demanded by the Com- 


gout’! 6 zz 
pany from time to time but not oftener Ve AS St t M t ] | f 
than once a year after such disability ; a © u ua 1 eS 
has continued for two full years. 


nthe, New , Disability Benefit will be | ae Assu rance Com pany 
. 1 , : ‘plan. Qa” of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Endowment at age 85 plan, with con- | 
20 years but without the Accelerative Incorporated 1844 Commenced Business June 1, 1845 
’ 











tinuous premium or with premiumsfor | 
Endowment option. The Endowment 
at age 85 with continuous premiums is 
practically an Ordinary Life policy in 
so far as premium rates and guarantees 
go. In fact if the Company were to 
issue a poiicy on the Ordinary Life 
plan containing the same new Disabil- 
ity Benefit, the premium for the Ordi- 
nary Life policy would be within a few 
cents of the premium for a policy on 
the Endowment at age 85 plan. Simi- 
larly, a policy issued on the 20-Payment 
Endowment at age 85 plan is to all 
intents and purposes the same as a 20- 
Payment Life policy. 

Age Limit.—The new Disability Ben- 
efit becomes effective if disability oc- 
curs before the anniversary of the 
policy on which the insured’s age at 
nearest birthday is sixty years. The 
new provision will not be inserted in 
any policy where the age of the insured 
at date of application is over fifty-five. 

Application Form.—Applications for 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders —the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
a ae ee aa ae SS 




















the new policy may be taken on the 


. ler ae ee = 
‘o r la lication blank elie ee 
eee More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Limit of Insurance.—The Company's 
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limit for new insurance containing the Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 


new Disability Benefit remains as here- in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 
tofore, i. e., $25,000. Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1929 

Privilege of Change to Other Plans i animate Seats (867,379 $8,763,566 $18,682,446 
of Insurance.—Inasmuch as the Com- Insurance in Force.............00e.c0eecceees 44,780,907 79,619,435 91 asire 


pany does not issue policies on other Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indi tucky, W Vv 

¢ j e > isability s in o, Indiana, Kentucky, 
plans” containing the new Disabilit Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. a 
Benefit, policies issued on the new En- 


for change to ether torms. f}_ ©THE ~WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Canada.—The Company will issue W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
the new policy in Canada without the Organized February 23, 1888 
Double Indemnity Benefit. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 
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F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President MARYLAND 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
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2407 John. 
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copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 











THE DENVER TRAMWAY LOSS 

The efforts of the Denver Tramway 
Company to collect under its fire pol- 
icies for the destruction of cars during 
the riots in Denver early in August in 
connection with the strike of the em- 
ployes of the company is being watched 
with considerable interest. The com- 
pany had taken on a line of riot and 
civil commotion insurance aggregating 
nearly $1,500,000 shortly before the 
strike, but canceled it when it was 
thought that an agreement had been 
reached with the employes and at the 
time of the strike was absolutely with- 
out coverage of that sort. 

In its claim for $8,500 under fire in- 
surance of about $,000,000 carried on 
rolling stock, the company alleges that 
the cars were destroyed by fire “from 
unknown cause,” but inasmuch as the 
fire occurred during the height of the 
riots, when the company’s property in 
all parts of the city was being attacked 
by the strikers, there is very little pros- 
pect that the companies will admit 
liability.: 





FORTY ARTICLES IN SALESMAN’S 
KIT 

How many kinds of insurance can an 
insurance company, or an affiliated lot 
of insurance companies directed by one 
head, write? Agents representing the 
Aetna Life affiliated companies, to take 
one example, can write forty distinct 
lines of insurance, and there are sev- 
eral kinds which the Aetna Life com- 
panies do not write, such as rain insur- 
ance, live stock insurance and steam 
boiler. Just think of the equipment and 
opportunities of an agent with forty 
commodities to sell—and they are the 
cpmmodities most needed to sustain 
credit and uphold the business fabric. 
If he is intelligent, has knowledge and 
is a hard worker all that he needs to 
achieve considerable success is system. 
He need only fix clearly in his mind the 
distinct types of coverage; properly 
classify them; study his business com- 
munity; and then fit it to insurance 
needs. 

These are the lines written by the 
Aetna Life affiliated companies: Life— 


including Group Life; Accident and 
Health—including Group Disability; 
Employer’s Liability; Public and Gen- 
eral ‘Liability; Elevator Liability; 
Teams Liability; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; Physician’s, Surgeon’s and Den- 
tist’s Liability; Druggist’s and Hospital 


Liability; Teams Property Damage; 
Elevator Property Damage; Fidelity 
and -Surety Bonds; Plate Glass; 


Burglary; Flywheel; Engine Breakage; 
Sprinkler Leakage; Water Damage; 
Combination Automobile; Automobile 
Liability; Automobile Property Dam- 
age; Automobile Collision; Automobile 
Fire and Theft; Automobile Loss of 
Use; Complete Residence Protection; 
Residence Loss of Use or Rent; Check 
Forgery and Alteration; General Fire; 
Use and Occupancy; Tornado; Explo- 
sion; Riot and Civil Commotion; Ocean 
and Inland Marine; Registered Mail; 
Transportation; Motor Truck Contents; 
Salesmen’s Samples; Tourist’s Baggage; 
Personal Effects Floaters; Aircraft. 





A DECISION OF IMPORTANCE 

A decision of great interest to com- 
pensation underwriters generally, and 
which is likely to be quite far-reaching 
in its effects, has just been handed 
down by the Minnesota Supreme Court, 
which in effect holds in a general way 
that disease which may be attributed 
to the result of some accident or injury 
may be taken as the basis for a demand 
for compensation, and that where fatal 
disease results from the shock of an 
injury, full death compensation must be 
paid by the insurer. In the case in 
question, where apoplexy followed an 
injury to a man’s hand, the Southern 
Surety Company was the insurance 
carrier. 





S. S. HUEBNER’S NEW BOOK 

S. 8. Huebner, insurance expert for 
the Shipping Board, has written a book 
on marine insurance, published by D. 
Appleton & Co. The volume contains 
explanations of all forms of coverage, 
contracts, and warranties, and other in- 
formation on the broad subject of ma- 
rine underwriting. 





George E. Howes, Jr., of the New 
York Life, a well-known insurance ag- 
ent, returned from Europe last week. 
He was away two months and visited 
England, Holland and France. Mr. 
Howes said that Europe is recovering 
from the shock of the war as fast as 
could be expected. The Bolshevik 
movement is on the decline, he was in- 
formed by well authenticated sources. 

” * s 


J. H. Vreeland, whose appointment as 
United States manager of the Scottish 
Union & National is announced else- 
where in this issue, has also been ap- 
pointed United States manager of the 
State Assurance Company. The Scottish 
Union & National and the State Assur- 
ance Companies have been under the 
same management at Hartford for 
many years. 


General Manager Albert H. Heal, of 
the State Assurance, is placing, in the 
hands of the State’s United States 
Trustees, Morgan G. Bulkeley, Morgan 
B. Brainard and Meigs H. Whaples, of 
Hartford, a large block of Government 
securities to be added to the working 
funds of the United States Branch. 
This remittance is from the general 
funds of the Company and is intended 
to further provide for reserves and sur- 
plus which will be made necessary by 
@ more aggressive policy contemplated 
by the new management. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











W. K. BOGER 


~ — 


Willett K. Boger, one of the most 
successful and popular of the insurance 
newspaper men, has joined the business 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter. His 
first experience in insurance journalism 
was with the “Spectator,” for which 
paper he began work in 1911, being 
manager of its Chicago office until 1916. 
Later, he was with “The Weekly Un- 
derwriter,” “The Insurance Field” and 
“The American Insurance Digest.” 

* * * 


Sir Edward Cooper,’ well-known 
Lloyd’s underwriter who is Lord Mayor 
of London, has been made a baronet. 
The present Lord Mayor of London has 
always been a familiar figure at Lloyd’s, 
his election as an annual subscriber 
dating back to 1876, whilst he became 
an underwriting member in 1884. His 
chief connection with the business, 
however, is on the brokerage side, and 
under his control the firm of James 
Hartley Cooper and Company Limited 
has become one of the foremost. On 
the administrative side it is noticeable 
that he served on the committee of 
Lloyd’s from 1907 to 1911, and again 
from 1914 to 1918, whilst he still serves 
on the committee, having been elected 
once more in December last year. From 
1917 to 1919 Sir Edward was deputy 
chairman and treasurer to Lloyd’s Reg: 
ister of Shipping, but his services to 
the business cannot be measured m2re- 
ly by the offices which ‘he has filled 
with such ability. 

a a om 


Lieut. Fred A. Ulan, who, since his 
return from France as an officer of the 
107th Fie'd Artillery, A. E. F., early in 
1919, has been with the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of Allegheny County, as 
resigned and has associated with the 
Automobile Ins. Co. in the office of EFy- 
ler & Henry, Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


“Doc” White, the famous Whit? Sox 
south paw of the old halcyon dzays be- 
fore we thought of such a Lhing as bas.- 
ball scandal, is now going to become 
a south paw application writer for the 
Bankers’ Life Company. He has signed 
a contract with R. M. Waldron, Agency 
Manager at Washington, 1. C. Mr. 
Waldron says that his real name is 
S. Harris White and that he was, at 
one time, a team mate of Sam Edmons- 
ton, already one of the leading pro- 
ducers in the Washington, D. C. Ag- 
ency. 


John L. Mee, who has been anneint- 
ed superintendent of agencies of the 
National Surety, after leaving Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1908, entered 
the insurance field with the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company, 
Hartford. After going through a train- 
ing course with that institution he was 
assigned to New England territory. In 
1911, he was sent to Louisville in 
charge of the office, having supervision 
over that part of the South where he 
was located until 1914, when he be- 
came executive special agent for the 
Royal Indemnity. In October 1916, Mr. 
Mee was appointed assistant secretary 
for the National Surety Company, at- 
tached to the Agency Department and 
in 1918 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

* - e 
; Homer Guck, who for years was ed- 
itor of “The Houghton Mining Gazette” 
and more recently on the editorial staff 
of “Detroit Saturday Night,” on October 
1 went with the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company, as assistant to the president, 
M. E. O’Brien. The Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company has been under the di- 
rection of a former copper country man, 
Mr. O’Brien, for the past nine years, 
and its success had been one of the 
features of life insurance progress in 
the United States. The company today 
has developed to a point where it is 
carrying over $20,000,000 of insurance 
in force, and the gross assets on July 
31 of this year, were $1,633,800. The 
acquisition of new business so far this 
year has been particularly remarkable, 
a total of $7,000,000 to date, which justi- 
fies a reasonable expectation of $10,- 
000,000 by January 1. 
ak * + 

F. Robertson-Jones of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service & Information 
Bureau, is a juror in the Frank Flana- 
gan murder case on trial this week. 

x + ok 


A. C. Savage, the present Commission- 
er of Insurance of the State of Iowa, 
where the National Association of In- 
surance Agents is to meet next week, 
was appointed to office February 3, 1919, 
and took office immediately upon the 
confirmation of his appointment by the 
Senate. Mr. Savage was born at 
Prairieburg, Iowa, January 2, 1870. His 
parents came to Iowa from New York, 
the state of their birth, in 1868 and lo- 
cated in Prairieburg. In 1874 the family 
moved to Stuart, Iowa, where the father 
engaged in the banking business apd 
continued in this business until his 
death in 1905. The commissioner was 
educated in the public schools at Stuart 
and Dexter, Iowa, and matriculated at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. In the 
spring of 1891 he left college and joined 
the Exchange State Bank at Stuart, 
Iowa, and later opened and managed 
the Farmers Bank at Adair. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until July, 1913, 
during which years he was actively en- 
gaged in the banking business and in 
conducting a large fire insurance ag- 
ency in connection with his other busi- 
ness. In 1908 he was elected State 
Senator, representing the senatorial 
district comprising Adair and Madison 
counties. He was re-elected in 1912 and 
served until 1917. In 1914 he was de- 
feated by Hon. A. B. Cummins as a 
candidate for the United States Senate. 
Mr. Savage has always been a Republi- 
can in politics. 

While a member of the Senate he 
served on many of the important com- 
mittees, and during one session acted 
as president pro-tem of the Senate, and 
later as chairman of the committee on 
appropriations. The commissioner is a 
member of all branches of the Masonic 
Lodge and the Knights of Pythias, in 
which order he served one term as 
Grand Chancellor. On October 31, 1894, 
rv married Miss Maude Smull, of Stuart, 
owa, 
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Hl. C. Fry, Jr., President 
of Logue Bros. & Co. 


BUYS HARRY C. LOGUE INTEREST 


Pittsburgh Agency Change; New Presi- 
dent is Important Figure in 
Insurance and Finance 








Harry C. Logue has retired from 
Logue Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, his in- 
terest being purchased by Harry C. Fry, 
Jr. Logue Bros. & Co. is one of the 
leading and popular offices of Pitts- 
burgh. The agency is progressive, 
maintains a splendid service, and has 

















A SOLDIER AND HIS SON 


many important clients, including a 
large steel business clientele. C. M. 
Logue, the active head of the office for 
years, and who died a number of years 
ago, was one of the hardest working 
and most progressive workers in the 
business, being highly regarded. 

Mr. Fry has been with Logue Broth- 
ers & Co. for a number of years, being 
vice-president and of late has been act- 
ing president. He is president of the 
Automatic Sprinkler Equipment Com- 
pany, vice-president of the National 
Bank of Rochester, Pa., and is director 
of a number of institutions. A grad- 
uate of the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, he joined a Plattsburgh training 
camp in 1916 and in November 1917, en- 
tered the service as a captain, later 
being assigned to the flying station 
at Lake Charles, La. as quarter- 
master. He was a major at the end 


Fire Insurance Department 


Fall Lectures of 
Insurance Institute 


THREE NOON HOURS A WEEK 





Long and Impressive List of Lectures; 
Many Subjects to Be 
Covered 





The Insurance Institute of America 
announces jts course of four lectures at 
123 William Street. The lectures are 
from 12:30 to 1:15 on Mondays, Tues- 
days and Thursdays, and the cost is $5. 

Junior Year. November 8, 15—*His- 
tory and Principles of Fire Insurance,” 
Edward R. Hardy; November 22, 29, 
December 6, 13—‘Buiiding Construc- 
tion,” (Frame, Ordinary, Mill, Fire- 
proof) T. C. B. Snell; December 20, 
January 3,10—“Standard Fire Insurance 
Policy,” Owen A. Marrin; January 17, 
24, 31—“‘Common Fire Hazards,” George 
S. Jamison; February 7, 14, 21—“Fire 
Protection and Prevention,” James D. 
Waite; February 28, March 7—“Wood- 
workers,” Clinton M. Carry; March 14— 
“Clothing Industry,” George E. Lewis; 
March 21—“Garages,” S. H. Quacken- 
bush. 

Intermediate Year. November 9, 16, 
30-—“Fire Insurance Rating,” Edward 
R. Hardy; December 7, 14, 21, January 
4——“Policy Forms and Clauses,” Wil- 
liam F. Barton; January 11, 18, 25— 
“Fire Protection—Public and Private,” 
John H. Mears; February 1, 8—‘Elec- 
trical Fire Hazards,” J. F. Forsyth; 
February 15, March 1—‘‘Metal Indus- 
try,” C. D. Sheffe; March 8—“Sugar Re- 
fineries,” William B. White; March 15 
—‘Flour Mills,” John E. Curtis; March 
22, 29—“Drafting,” Percy E. Brown. 

Senior Year. November 11, 18, De- 
cember 2, 9—“Fire Insurance Rating,” 
(Dean Schedule) Edward R. Hardy; De- 
cember 16, 23—‘Agency Law, Agency 
Management and Organization,” Carroll 
L. DeWitt; January 6, 13—‘“Fire Pro- 
tection and Automatic Sprinkler Equip- 
ments and Supervisory Service,” Ed- 
ward P. Boone; January 20, 27, Febru- 
ary 3—‘“Fire Loss Settlements,” J. F. 
Dargan, Jr.; January 10, 17—‘Chemi- 
cal Hazards,” Percy E. Brown; Feb- 
ruary 24, March 3, 10—‘“Textile and 
Textile Industries,” (Cotton Mills) 
Owen A. Marrin; March 17, 24—*‘Pyrox- 
olin Products,” cdward W. Dart; 
March 31, April 7—‘“Legal Require- 
ments: State Supervision,” Samuel 
Deutschberger. 


of the war. For seventeen years 
prior to going into the insurance busi- 
ness he was a glass manufacturer. 

J. A. Hetrick, much beloved in the 
business, will continue as secretary and 
treasurer, 














NIAGARA 


_ Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 














>THE AUTOMOBILE-> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


























1841 


hsurance (. 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREST, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephenes: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 

Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New J 


Commonwealth Ins. Co. = 4 Globe & Rutgers Insurance 
United Ins. Co., of Lo 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Coe. ef Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assee. Corp. of Lendes 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6376-6871-6872 
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PROMISE LIVELY MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


panies. The lone hand, (fire insurance 
only agent,) is becoming a scarcer 
article. 


Who Owns the Business 


The old question of ownership of cas- 
ualty expirations—who owns them, 
company or agent—is arriving at more 
of a show-down basis, because of a con- 
troversy between John R. Bland, of the 
U. S. F. & G., and a Southern agent. 
The agents think they own the expira- 


tions. Some of the companies do not 
agree. So, look for oratory on that sub- 
ject. 


Louisville Board Situation 


Lest it be thought that fire insurance 
must give way to casualty insurance 
there is the Louisville board situation 
where Neal Bassett, vice-president of 
the Firemen’s of Newark, has run coun- 
ter to the Louisville Board by appoint- 
ing an additional agent in that city who 
could not qualify for membership in the 
board. The National Association of In- 
surance Agents, speaking through its 
organ “The American Agency Bulletin,” 
has backed the Louisville Board’s posi- 
tion from the beginning, and has criti- 
cised the attitude of the Firemen’s. The 
“American Agency Bulletin” has been 
firing away at Mr. Bassett in full-page 
editorials. It takes a column in one 
editorial to emphasize that what it 
wants is peace between agents and com- 
panies—no friction, and then the edi- 
torial proceeds to swing the editorial 
club over the head of Mr. Bassett with 
a great deal of force and neatness. It 
accuses him of breaking the community 
peace of Louisville; and declares that 
his dissatisfaction with conditions there 
is merely the Oliver Twist hunger 
trouble of wanting more premiums. One 
of the editorials concludes ag follows: 


Louisville Editorial 
“And so it came about that Mr. Bas- 
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sett selected an additional representa- 
tive to complement the premium-getting 
services of the great agency firm of 
Booker & Kinnaird. His choice fell 
upon a gentleman of influence and 
power in the business world, one who 
by any method of reasoning should be 
able to deliver a large volume of busi- 


ness—the president of a prominent 
trust company. 
“Unfartunately for Mr. Bassett’s 


plans, the person selected could not 
qualify for membership in the Louis- 
ville Board. The Firemen’s and its ag- 
ents, Booker & Kinnaird, had long been 
members of that Board. One of the lat- 
ter had been a member of the Rules 
Committee of the organization. It is 
a fair conclusion that Mr. Bassett knew 
the rules and was fully conscious of the 
fact that his new agent could not qual- 
ify for membership. As the matter 
stood for a short period, the Firemen’s 
had one agent in the Board and one 
out. Not a longer period, however, 
than the Board’s executive machinery 
could get to work, when the Firemen’s 
agents who were in were requested to 
demand of the company cancellation of 
the bank appointment, or themselves 
retire. 

“The point here is, that with full 
knowledge of the situation he would 
create by appointing as the company’s 
agent a person who could not comply 
with the rule requiring that members of 
the Board must be engaged solely in 
the business of fire and tornado insur- 
ance; and, further who could not com- 
ply with the rule requiring the repre- 
sentation by that person of at least two 
companies, the vice-president of the 
Firemen’s precipitated a crisis in the 
local insurance affairs of Louisville. He 
deliberately transformed a state of 
harmony and good will into one of dis- 
sension and conflict. He laid the foun- 
dation for a law-suit among the men 
conducting the business in that city. 
The rules under which his company 
had worked and, presumably, pros- 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 

Come and vacation with us during the glorious autumn sea- 
son. See Plymouth Rock; visit Boston with its historic envi- 
ronment, the scene of the “Tea Party”; Concord and Lexing- 
ras fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention. 


Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 
have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 
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847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 




















pered, were dragged into court and the 
effect of the operation of those rules 
was branded as a conspiracy and a 
boycott. 

“Reverting to an earlier statement in 
this article, in which we deplore and 
condemn any act which breaks the 
peace of the insurance community, it is 
difficult temperately to characterize the 
policy pursued by the Firemen’s at 
Louisville. But for a saving court de- 
cision, imagine the anarchic condition 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Ws Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 


Brain in UU es UM a 


Uc Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Ui Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


—stands today, and every day, with the 
united service of all its departments, its 
reputation, its management, its resources, 
to offer the American Agent an unsur- 
oa passed opportunity for growth. — 


which would have ensued in the fire 
insurance business in that city! 

“Now, what security have agents and 
companies against similar tactics by 
the Firemen’s elsewhere?” 

Some Set Papers 

Set papers by Cecil F. Shallcross, 
Charles Lyman Case and others will 
give the necessary dignity and body to 
the convention. The board agency 
question bothering the Pacific Coast 
will be threshed out. 
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J. H. Vreeland Manager 
of Scottish Union 


SUCCESSOR TO J. H. BREWSTER 


Has Had Wide Experience in the New 
York Market; for Twenty-two 
Years With the L. & L. & G. 





John H. Vreeland, as was predicted, 
is now manager of the Scottish Union 
& National for the United States and 
Canada, succeeding the late James H. 
Brewster. His appointment was an- 
nounced in Hartford last week by 
James Allan Cook, general manager of 
the company, who is in this country 
visiting the branch offices. Prior to 
this promotion Mr. Vreeland was as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Vreeland was for twenty-three 
years connected with the Liverpool & 
London & Globe, in the New York office, 
and in the field as special agent. For 
ten years he had lived in Rochester. 
While in New York state he served 
on the sprinklered risk committee of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York for several years. He was also 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Underwriters’ Association of 
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J. H. VREELAND 


New York state for many years and 
has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Less than a year ago Mr. Vreeland 
was appointed assistant manager of 
the Scottish Union & National, of which 
he now becomes the managing head in 
this country as well as in Canada. He 
has been with the company four years. 

Prior to coming to Hartford Mr. 
Vreeland had been president of the 
Underwriters’ Ass’n., New York State. 
He has been an officer of the Factory 
Insurance Association and a member 
of the executive committee of that or- 
ganization, chairman of the Eastern 
Union committee having jurisdiction 
over New York state, and a member 
of the executive committee of the New 
England Automobile Conference. He 
has been in the past also associated 
with several other insurance company 
organizations of importance. 

Mr. Vreeland, at the time of his 
promotion, was the second assistant 
American manager of the Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Company, 
the late James H. Brewster having 
been the first. 

Mr. Vreeland was born in New York 
city. He is a member of several clubs 
in Hartford and New York. He is 
married and has a family. 








NINETY YEARS OLD HALE AND HEARTY 


THE 


FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF PHILADELPHIA 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


The agency force of the Franklin is grow- 
ing larger and yet larger each month as 
Local Agents realize the opportunities exist- 
ing for them in the representation of this old, 
long established stock company. 


Ninety odd years is no short life for an in- 
surance institution and the Franklin, because 
it has safely weathered these many years, is 
manifestly in a position to put to proper use 
its knowledge of the faculties that make for 
successful relations with Local Agents. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete 
Cover in Combination Policy), Explosion, 
Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, 
Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occu- 
pany, Windstorm. 


“You May Delay, But Time Will Not.” 


— Benjamin Franklin 














Adjusting Under Non- 
Concurrent Policies 


MANY PROBLEMS THAT CROP UP 


Kinney, Hartford, Reading and Other 
Guiding Rules Discussed By 
Adjuster, With Examples 


Few problems in fire loss adjustments 
have given more trouble than that of 
the apportionment of the loss where the 
policies have not been written concur- 
rently; i. e., where some of an assured’s 
policies include subjects of insurance 
not covered by others, The subject has 
been interestingly covered by William 
J. Balfe, a Toronto adjuster, whose 
views have been printed in “Canadian 
Insurance and Office and Field.” 

In discussing the problems he points 
out how one policy may have been writ- 
ten “blanket” over two buildings and 
another “specific” on one of them 
which is the simplest form of non con- 
currency, and presenting the least diffi 
culty, If, however, in addition to the 
b’anket insurance there should be spe- 
cific insurance on each building and a 
loss on both, then the trouble begins 
But even this latter example is simple 
in comparison with the complex cases 
which have occurred—some of which 
have become famous by being decided 
by the higher courts—and notwithstand- 
ing the great improvement in the man- 
ner of writing fire insurance contracts, 
adjusters from time to time come in 
contact with much more complicated 
cases than the one cited. A very com- 
mon class of non-concurrency is where 
several policies, constituting a schedule, 
cover blanket over an entire plant, and 
another policy, or set of policies, cover 
specifically on one item, such as ma- 
chinery or stock, or perhaps in or on 
one particular building; it may happen, 
too, that the specific policies cover their 
particular item not only in the plant 
covered by the schedule but also in 
sume building or location not so cov- 
ered, when the case becomes one that 
would delight a Philadelphia lawyer. 
This is known as compound non-con 
currency. 

Methods of Apportionment 

Various methods of apportionment 
usually known as “rules,” have been 
devised to solve the problems present- 
ed in adjustments by non-concurrent 
insurance, Their names or tit'es make 
quite a list in themselves—the “Read- 
ing” rule; the “Cromie”’; the “Chicago,” 
the “Griswold”; the “Hartford” or 
“Gradual Reduction” rule; the “Kin- 
nie’; the “Albany”; the “Finn”; the 
“Rice”: the “Giessie’: and the “Mor 
ristown.” There is besides a “Modified 
Reading Rule” and a “Modified Finn 
Rule” designed on the same principles 
as the originals, but adapted to suit 
certain cases. 

The shortest possible explanation of 
each, consistent with clarity, would oc- 
cupy more than our available space 
but in any event much of the space 
would be wasted, as the majority of 
these “Rules” are seldom if at all used 
at present, and a mere definition of 
them would be sufficient to elicit their 
condemnation by the experienced ad- 
juster or loss manager. To use the 
ponderous terms of an American presi- 
dent, most of these rules have fallen 
into “innocuous desuetude,” although 
some of them revealed considerable in- 
genuity. For elementary purposes, at 





- least, the “Griswold,” “Finn” and “Kin- 


nie” rules may be considered the same, 
and the others may be eliminated from 
consideration here, except the “Hart- 
ford” or “Gradual Reduction” Rule, the 
“Reading” and the “Finn-Griswold-Kin- 
nie,” which are most often used. 

The best adjusters and most capable 
minds in the business have failed to 
reach anything like a consensus of opin- 
ion as to the merits of these rules or 
methods. The “Kinnie” Rule devised 
by Colonel Kinnie, of San Francisco, 
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be the proportion that its loss bears to 
‘the whole loss. On item “A” it would 
be 100/600ths of the amount of the blan- 
ket insurance or the individual] blanket 
policy, and on item “B” 200/600ths and 
30 on. While the rule is frankly arbi- 
trary, following blindly the accident of 
the amount of loss on each item, it 
neverthe ess must be conceded that it 
has a certain amount of method in its 
arbitrariness, as in the absence of the 
coinsurance clause, it usually has a 
knack of working out equitably to all 
interests. It has at least two objec- 
tionable features, however; one, that if 
the first apportionment does not give 
the assured the full benefit of his in- 
surance a re-apportionment or _ re-dis- 
tribution of the unexhausted insurance 
over the unliquidated items becomes 
necessary, and second that it frequent- 
ly places an amount of liability upon 
an item——-being governed solely by the 
amount of the loss—out of al propor- 
tion to its value. In this respect it is 
‘Obvious}y at complete variance with 
the spirit of the co-insurance clause. 
It will probably be better in citing illus- 
trations to exemplify the effect of all 
three rules at the same time. 


The “Reading” Rule 

The purpose of this rule is to appor- 
tion the liability of the blanket or com- 
pound insurance in the ratio of the 
values covered. The objections usually 
ruised to this ruje are that it “makes 
a blanket policy specific after the fire,” 
and that (in the words of Mr. Bament, 
heretofore quoted) “it imports into the 
blanket policy the average distribution 
clause, a condition which is foreign to 
it, thereby giving it a more favorable 
construction than it deserves.” But 
while I hesitate to take issue with such 
insur- an authority as Mr. Bament, in my 
opinion these objections are theoretical 
rather than actual, logical rather than 
practical. It is perhaps a sound argu- 
ment that the underwriter who writes 
a blanket policy over several items— 
particularly without the co-insurance 
clause—should be made to suffer, as 
he usually does in these non-concurrent 
adjustments, rather than the under- 
writer who has taken the pains to 
specify in advance the amount of his 
liability on each item; yet when a diffi- 
culty of this kind arises—like other 
difficulties in life—“something must be 
done,” and the question is the adoption 
of that method that shall be most 
equitable to all interests and most in 
consonance with the spirit and purpose 
of the insurance contract, 

Let us take the case of two buildings, 
“A” and “B”, covered by a blanket pol- 
icy of $1,500 and two specific policies, 
one of $1,000 on “A” and the other $500 
on “B”, with a loss of $600 on “A” and 
$300 on “B”. Under the “Hartford” or 
“Gradual Reduction” rule the result 
would be: 


alone enjoys the distinction of having 
received a sort of official approval, the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific having adopted it for general 
use in 1885, since which it has been 
predominant on the Pacific slope, and 
has been almost invariably adopted 
throughout Canada. It does not, how 
ever, by any means a!ways operate sat- 
isfactorily, as we shall see later. 

In the first example cited—-where one 
policy covered blanket on or in two 
buildings and another specific on or in 
one of them—there is practically uni- 
versal agreement as to the procedure 
ito be followed, the equities of the case 
being considered obvious. If the loss 
were confined to the one building on 
which the specific insurance covered 
the blanket policy would contribute on 
the basis of its fu!l face value with the 
specific policy to the payment, but if 
the loss affected both buildings then the 
pianket policy would first pay the loss 
on the building not covered by the 
specific insurance and contribute pro 
rata with the sum remaining to the loss 
on the other building. As a matter of 
fact the “Cromie” Rule was made to 
govern cases of this kind, but, as they 
are so elementary this rule is seldom ' ; 
heard of. Nevertheless the method of 
apportionment almost universally adopt- 
ed in these simp!e cases is proceeding 
along the line of least resistance and in 
my opinion is not logical or consistent. 
If, however, as already stated there 
should be specific insurance on each 
building, in addition to the blanket, and 
both are involved in the loss, then the 
circumstances are set for the advocacy 
of the various rules. 


The “Hartford” or “Gradual Reduction” 
Rule 

Under this rule the blanket 
ance is required to contribute in its full 
amount with the specific policy or poli- 
cies on the item which has sustained 
the largest loss; and then with the 
amount left, after this payment has 
been deducted, to contribute with the 
specific insurance on the item which 
has suffered the second largest loss and 
so on until the whole loss is paid or the 
blanket insurance exhausted. It will be 
seen at a glance that this modus oper- 
andi will inevitably entail an injustice 
to the blanket insurance, as where a 
policy of say $2,500 is involved and 
pays $500 on the largest-loss item, it is 
then held to contribute on the basis of 
the residue of $2,000 on the next largest. 
loss item, as if its total amount were 
$4,500 whereas it is only $2,500, and the 
greater the number of items the injus- 
tice is magnified in proportion. It will 
almost invariably discriminate between 
the specific insurers, giving the first the 
benefit of full contribution, while the 
second may have a greatly reduced sum 
to contribute with it although its loss 
may have been only slightly less than 


the first. Furthermore, where the pro- Covers Pays 
portionate contribution of the blanket Blanket on “A”..... 1500 360. 
insurance is fixed by the co-insurance Specific on “A”..... 1000 240. 
clause the assured under this rule may Blanket on “B”..... 1140 908.54 
be penalized notwithstanding that he Specific on “B”..... 500 91.46 


had sufficient total insurance. Mr. W. 
N. Bament, General Adjuster of The 
Home Insurance Co. of New York, one 
of the best authorities on the continent 
on this subject, after a thorough and 
lucid analysis of the operation of this 
rule, concludes his indictment as fol- 
lows: 

“The rule always works an injustice 
to one interest, generally to two inter- 
ests; sometimes to three interests; and 
any scheme of apportionment against 
which these indictments can be proven 
is indefensible.” . 


The “Kinnie” Rule 


This rule provides that the liability 
of the blanket or compound insurance 
shall be distributed in the ratio of the 
loss on the several items involved and 
its contribution with the specific insur- 
ance determined accordingly. In other 
words, if the loss on item “A” should 
be $100.; on item “B” $200; and on item 
“C” $300, the liability of the blanket in- 
surance on each of these items would 


It will be seen that while the total 
amount of the blanket and of the spe- 
cific insurances are the same ($1500) 
the former is held to pay a loss of 
$568.54 as against $331.46 contributed 
by the specific. 

While this example is selected at ran- 
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Cash Capital - - + ~~. $1,000,000 
Premium Reserve -- © +e'' »« 3,622,274 
Surplus to Policyholders - - 1,954,749 
Assets : - - - . 6,176,156 


| Agents. writing Fire, Tornado, Rent, 
Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 
against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 
erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 
_ UNION a valuable acquisition... Faith- 
ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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dom it so happens that the “Kinnie” rule 
would produce perfect equality for the 
reason that the loss and specific insur- 
ance on each building are in exactly the 
same proportions: 
Blanket on “A” covers 2/3 or $1,000 
and pays $300. 
Specific on “A” covers $1,000 and 
pays $300. 
Blanket on “B” covers 1/3 or $500 
and pays $150. 
Specific on 
pays $150. 

When we come to the “Reading” rule 
we must determine the value of the 
buildings before we can make the ap- 
portionment. Let us say that ‘A” 
(carrying the larger amount of insur- 
ance) represents a value of $2,000 and 
“B” $1,500. With these factors this 
rule would operate as follows: 

Blanket on “A” covers 2000/3500ths 
of $1,500 or $857 and pays $276.90. 

Specific on “A” covers $1,000 and 
pays $323.10. 

Blanket on “B” covers 1500/3500ths 
of $1,500 or $643 and pays $159. 

Specific on “B” covers $500, 
pays $141. 

This is a fairly equitable distribution 
of the loss, the blanket policy of $1,500 
paying $435.90, and the specific insur- 
ance of a like amount paying $464.10, 
although it may with some reason be 
objected on behalf of the specific insur- 
ance on “A” that the blanket policy of 
$1,500, without any previous attempt 
at distribution or limitation of liability, 
should pay less than the $1,000 insur- 
ance. 

In a recent actual case there was 
blanket insurance of $34,000 on a p'ant, 
and $1,000 specific on one of the bui'd- 
ings and its contents which reached a 
value of approximately $2,350 and was 
a total loss, while the loss on plant cov- 
ered by the schedule only was approxi- 
mately $5,200 with a value of $66 000. 
(There were other non-concurrencies 
which although they affected the re- 


“B” covers $500 and 
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sult are not necessary to detail here). 
The “Kinnie” rule in this case produced 
the following result in the case of this 
particular building: 
Blanket insurance covers $10,092.09 
and pays $2,140.59. 
Specific insurance 
and pays $212.11. 

The “Reading” in this instance effect- 
ed om a different result: 

slanket covers $1,210.05 é 
$1,210.05. , aiid 

Specific 
$1,000. 

The blanket schedule having been 
subject to the 90 per cent co-insurance 
clause its contribution was thereby 
fixed and it was necessary to invoke the 
rules only for determining the contri- 
bution of the specific insurance. It will 
be noticed that the “Kinnie” places— 
theoretically—the ridiculous amount of 
over $10,000 of the blanket liability on 
a value of only $2,350 and leaves the 
specific to contribute only $212.11 out 
of its $1,000 while the “Reading” method 
distributes the liability in the ratio of 
values, and gives the assured a total 
loss of $1,000 on the specific insurance 
—a much more equitable result. 

It will thus be seen that one rule will 
work out equitably in one case while 
doing an injustice in another; but in 
my opinion the most practically logical 
and equitable of the three rules con- 
sidered is the “Reading”; while it does 
“make a blanket policy specific after 
the fire,” so does the “Kinnie” in a 
much more arbitrary way, as the fore- 
going example proves. I do not, of 
course, assert that the “Reading” rule 
shou'd be used in all cases of non- 
currency, as it is a recognized princi 
ple that that method must be used 
which will give the assured the great- 
est benefit of the insurance carried 
without doing too much violence to the 
contracts; but where the co-insurance 
clause is operative this rule will almost 
invariably be fairest to all interests. 


covers $1,000 


covers $1,000 and pays 
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Come From Far For 
Royal Exchange Dinner 


CELEBRATED 





200th BIRTHDAY 





Captain F. Daniell, Manager, Says Age 
Must Be Accompanied By Virility; 
Company’s Wonderful Reputatiou 





With representatives present from 
across the sea, from the island of Cuba, 
from the Southwest, the Southeast and 
other parts of the country the Royal 
xchange celebrated its two hundredth 
anniversary at a banquet given in the 
Hotel Plaza on Wednesday night of last 
week. It was an echo, but a good-sized 
and a pleasant one, of the main cele- 
bration which took place in London 
several months ago, and which was at- 
tended by Royal Exchange men from 
the four quarters of the Globe. 

The New York banquet will be one long 
remembered by those who were fortun- 
ate enough to attend. Undoubtedly there 
is such a thing as distinction in the 
insurance business, and two centuries 
of fair business dealing, prompt meet- 
ing of ob igations, prosperity and ex- 
pansion make themselves evident in 
visible form in corporations just as in 
individuals. The writer has never seen 
a more imposing looking body of men 


than attended the Royal Exchange ban- 
quet, Dignified, successful, solid—they 
looked exactly like hundreds of thou- 
sands of business men would like to 
look if they could. And, yet, the affair 
was spirited and interesting as befits 
the great institution whose birthday 
was being toasted. It is something to 
have lived that long and to have pre- 
served the best of the modern esprit, 
but in this the Royal Exchange has 
been successful. 
Personality of Captain Daniell 

Probably, the personality of Captain 
Ferrers Daniell, who came from Lon- 
don to attend, has a lot to do with 
the commanding position of the Royal 
Exchange. With more than thirty 
years of service with the corporation, 
the manager combines with a love of 
the finer traditions a faculty for adapt- 
ing Royal Exchange policy to modern 
progressive conditions. During the 
war he served his country valiantly and 
at the Plaza banquet he wore several 
medals which he had won in the great 
conflict. 

The former manager of the Royal Ex- 
change in this country, Mr. Crosby, was 
toastmaster and introduced the many 
speakers in brief but effective fashion. 
There was much international comity, 
toasts being offered to President Wil- 
son and King George. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Cros- 
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by to!d some interesting little stories 
of the Royal Exchange and one of them 
referred to the position taken by the 
Company after the San Francisco con- 
flagration. 

“Before its liability was known,” he 
remarked, “before the value of more 
than $2,000,000 re-insurance was known, 
I received a cable, reading: ‘Settle our 
claims. Draw for full payment.’ The 
Company never changed nor modified 
these instructions. Not one dollar of 
American securities was touched. The 
losses were all paid from the other 
side.” 

Captain Daniell was warmly applaud- 
ed when he arose. His father and 
grandfather were directors of the Royal 
Iixchange before him—and the total 
length of service of the three of them 
amounts to seventy years. He sketched 
the interesting history of the Company, 
which was born in the days of the 
South Seas bubble. The new company 
got its subscription money before it 
ohtained a charter. Then two charters 
which had been granted in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth were found. The Cor- 
poration had the charter’ matter 
cleared up after paying the King £150,- 
000. He wanted £300.000. When the 
South Seas bubble broke the corpora- 
tion couldn’t pay the other £150,000. 

It began by writing marine insurance. 
Captain Daniell in interesting fashion 
sketched the three great crises through 
which the corporation has passed—-Na- 
poleonic wars, San Francisco conflagra- 
tion and the great world war. The San 
Francisco fire cost the company $5,- 
000,000. 

Captain Daniell then discussed the 
traditions, aims and policy of the Royal 
Exchange. A world institution, it can 


never be “a one-man show.” Its sys- 
tem is not such that any = one 
man can use the company to his 
own advantage. No one_ individual 


can claim all the honor and glory. In 
the truest sense of the word the com- 
pany is democratic. The corporation 
stands for a square deal; fulfilment of 
every obligation. ‘Whatever we say 
we will perform will be done,” and he 
concluded by calling attention to the 
fact that the Royal Exchange is older 
than most of the governments of the 


” 


world, but age is worthy of respect 
only if vigor and virility remain. Age 
itself is not a sufficient appeal. He 
thought that by every standard of per- 
formance past and promised the Royal 
Exchange has won its position in the 
world of insurance, 
Charles Lyman Case Spéaks 

During the evening one of the most 
felicitous talks was made by Charles 
Lyman Case, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and United 
States manager of the London Assur- 
ance, which has also recently celebrat- 
ed a two hundredth anniversary in 
London, which Mr. Case attended. The 
records show that the Royal Exchange 
is an hour or so older than the London 
Assurance. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
United States Manager Fort, of the 
Baltica. He made a p!ea against pro- 
vincialism and narrowness; spoke of 
the value of tradition; and said there 
was niuch that Americans could study 
to advantage in such fine old institu- 
tions as the Royal Exchange. The old- 
est company in America is only about 
half as old as the Royal Exchange. In 
discussing British underwriters he said 
that whenever he had met the best of 
them he had been deeply impressed by 
their breadth of view and their general 
fund of information. Speaking of the 
United States he said that this country 
is now at the cross roads, and it is nec- 
essary for us to learn the lessons which 
come from the outside world; to broad- 
en our spirit and our ideals. 

The British consul general spoke of 
the good fellowship existing between 
the two nations, and the importance of 
the English speaking peoples pulling 
together. By such a unity of interest, 


DISCUSS AUTO THEFTS 

The first fall meeting of the Brooklyn 
Insurance’ Brokers’ Association was 
held at the Brooklyn Chamber of Com 
merce headquarters, Octoba: 14. 

The subject of automobile theft losses 
was taken up at this meeting and one 
of the members presented a resolution 
dealing with the subject with the idea 
of seeking amendments to the present 
law. Automobile losses were discussed. 


purpose and action they will save the 
civilized world. 

“We English people feel at home 
here,” he said, “and we want you to feel 
at home in England.” 

Referring to competition between 
British and American commerce he said 
there was room for both. 


United States Manager E. C. Stokes, 


who has won considerable popularity 
here, and has quickly grasped the 
American viewpoint, made a clever 


speech in which he told some of his ex- 
periences in Egypt where he was man- 
ager before coming here. There were 
numerous other speakers, the affair 
lasting until midnight. 


The Guests 


A list of the banquet guests follows: 
Capt. Ferrers Daniell, manager fire 
ment, London, England. 
Everard C. Stokes, U. S. manager. 
Gayle T. Forbush, associate manager. 
Arthur Waller, assistant manager. 
John Koenig, accountant. 
George Reddy, superintendent loss 
ment. 
H. FE. C. Rainey, superintendent sprinklered 
risk department. 
Russell E. Stevens, special agent, Boston. 
A. N. Hamilton, special agent, Philadelphia. 
Fred E. Potter, state agent, Elmira, N. Y. 
Harold B. Hayward, special agent for New 
Jersey. 
Richard W. Grim, special agent, Columbus, 


depart 


depart 


Chas. D. Detroit, 
Mich. 

John Bauer, special agent, Chicago, III. 

James B. Tallman, general agent, Chicago 

Arthur R. Porter, state agent, Denver. 

Firman B. White, special agent, Kansas City, 
aio. 

A. H. Stokes, special agent for Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

Henry I. Brown, of Henry W. Brown & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Sam P. Cochran. of Trezevant & Cochran, 
general managers Royal Exchange, Southwest- 
ern Department, Dallas. 

John J. Seibels. of Seibels, Bruce & Co., man- 
agers Southern Department of Royal Exchange, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Edwin G. Seibels, of Seibels, Bruce & Co., 
managers Southern Department of Roya! Ex 
change, Columbia, S. C 

Charles J. Bruce, 
managers Southern Department of 
change, Columbia, S. C 


Livingston, state agent, 


of Seibels, Bruce & Co., 
Royal Ex 


Thatcher M. Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., 
bankers. 
Willard S. Brown, of Willard S. Brown & 


Co., managers Metropolitan Department, Royal 
Exchange. 

Gloster Armstrong, H. B. M. Consul General. 

James Marshall, of Willard D. Brown & Co., 
Metropolitan managers Metropolitan Depart 
ment, Royal Exchange. 

Herbert Appleton, Appleton & Cox, managers 





automobile and marine departments of Royal 
Exchange. 

Douglas Cox, Appleton & Cox, managers auto- 
mobile and marine departments of Royal Ex- 
change. 

A. W. Wamsley, manager of accident depart- 
ment at head office, London. 

N. H. Porter, director of Royal Exchange. 

U. C. Crosby, director of Royal Exchange and 
former manager. 


- deP. Foster, director of Royal Ex- 
change. 
Franklin W. Fort, U. 
surance Co, 

R. D. Harvey, former manager Royal Ex- 
change. 

_Ernesto de Zaldo, of Zaldo & Martinez, Royal 
Exchange agents at Havana, Cuba. 

Everett Crosby, of Henry W. Brown & Co., 
Philadelphia agents Royal Exchange. 

James Y, Milne, of Newark, N. J., with Bal 
tica Insurance Co, 

rheo. Kruse, of Appleton & Cox, managers 
automobile and marine departments Royal Ex 
change. 

H. F. Wilson, Jr., of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, trustee of Royal Exchange. 

C. H. Remington, vice-president Automobile 
Insurance Co, 

George H. Fulton, assistant secretary Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. 
George F, Crane, 
Exchange. 

Charles L. Case, manager, London As p 

: ase, mani . ssurance. 

_ : Cole, New York City. 

A. K. Pope, of Cyrus Brewer & Co A 

; : + Agents 

Royal Exchange at Boston. ites 


S. manager Baltica In- 


former trustee of Royal 





HORNBOSTEL’S NEW POST 
Now Canadian Superintendent of Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Co.; Busi- 
ness Headquarters, Ottawa 





E. H. Hornbostel has been appointed 
manager of the Canadian department 
of the National Liberty and will have 
his business headquarters at Ottawa. 
For a great many years Mr. Hornbos- 
tel was one of the leading special ag- 
ents in the New York State field, where 
his work was $0 excellent that he was 
called into the home office for larger 
duties. 





APPOINT H. A. THORNTON 

The Queen Insurance Company of 
America has appointed H. A. Thornton 
as special agent of the Eastern Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and Dis- 
trict of Columbia field, to succeed Si- 
gourney F, Nininger, recently taken in 
to the Home Office as General Agent, 
Mr, Thornton will have headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 








15 John St., N. Y. 
Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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The “Globe’s” Story of 
Insurance Fashions 


GOOD PUBLICITY FOR BUSINESS 





Article Must Be Reprinted in News- 
papers in Other Cities By Enter- 
prising Agents 





In the opinion of some daily paper 
city editors insurance is so ancient a 
calling that nothing happens therein 
newsy enough to print, but that the 
business is capable of developing inter- 
esting little stories was demonstrated 
by the New York “Globe” the other day 
when, taking the new crop policies of 
the Home and Hartford as the text, it 
printed a column under the heading, 
“Fashions In Insurance Change, Say 
Underwriters.” 

As this story was well written and 
there is no reason why any intelligent 
agent cannot have a similar article 
printed in his Home Town paper, 
changed here and there in the wording 
in order to meet local conditions, it is 
reproduced herewith. Agents should 
understand that what advertises one 
branch of fire insurance advertises all 
insurance. Here is the article: 

Crop Insurance 

The latest in insurance fashions is 
crop insurance. Farmers may now 
take out a policy on crops they are 
planting, and even though the crop 
never becomes a crop they can reap 
a harvest on what might have been. 

This takes all the sting from frost- 
bitten crops and warms up the spirits 
of the agrarian just when they are 
down to the zero point of discourage- 
ment over a flivvered harvest. 

The crop insurance for things that 
‘grow out of doors rather than in the 
basement and on vigilantly guarded 
shelves gives the farmers the priv- 
ilege of protecting the investment in 
their land in the shape of seed, culti- 
vation and planting against losses 
that -might happen through drought, 
frost, flood, disease or “winter kill.” 
Tomato bugs are no longer to be ‘pur- 
sued with sprays and insect powders, 
but will be plastered where they sit 
with Special Form No. 1 of the new 
bug-proof insurance policy. 

Ordinarily the denizens of rural 
parts are at the mercy of the elements 
and the other forms of insects, but now 
a farmer should worry not one single 
wrinkle of the alabaster brow whether 
the elements are elemental or not, or 
fret himself whether he raises more 
bugs than potatoes. Crop insurance 
will make farming as pleasant and as 
dapper a profession as the brokerage 
business. 

Rent Insurance a Feature 

Another new and peculiar form of in- 
surance is rent insurance. The intent 
of rent insurance is to make good the 
loss of income, caused by fire or light- 
ning, sustained by the assured on prem- 
ises which have become untenantable 
for and during such time as may be 
necessary to restore the property to the 
tenantable condition as before the fire. 

A distinct cousin to rent insurance is 
riot insurance. This is to protect own- 
ers against loss of property from civic 
commotions and the like. Had the peo- 
ple in the Wall Street neighborhood 
carried this kind of protection they 
could have collected heavy damages for 
the loss sustained in the bomb explo- 
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sion. As it was plate glass insurance 
was the only sort of underwriting that 
was able to make good to buildng own- 
ers for this catastrophe. 

Cyclone insurance is nothing new in 
the west, but now there is wind insur- 
ance in the east. On Aug. 31 last there 
was a severe windstorm in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., a community that never 
before had known a breeze stronger 
than an electric fan. Roofs were de- 
posited on the front lawns and the arch- 
itecture of the place decidedly shuffled. 
One foresighted citizen happened to 
have a wind policy that he had bought 
in a wild moment just as a means of 
getting rid of a bothersome insurance 
agent. He collected enough to set up his 
bowled-over domicile in much _ better 
shape than !t was before, and since then 
the other South Weymouthers have 
been spending their extra pennies in 
the windiest sort of wind insurance and 
praying for a flock of typhoons to come 
along and make them rich. 

Insurance Against Rain 

Flood insurance is another way a 
person can get even for the damage 
wrought by Dame Nature on a rampage. 
It is chiefly popular, however, in isolat- 
ed communities like Zanesville, Ohio, 
where the Muskingum River every now 
and then swells up and bursts through 
and over the surrounding rolling and 
hilly geography. As the Hudson seldom 
floods anything but the ocean there is 
little demand for flood policies in these 
parts. 

Perhaps the oddest sort of insurance 
is rain insurance. This is a strictly 
“Limey” invention and is only written 
by the London Lloyds, It is chiefly taken 
out by organizations that are p'anning 
some sort of expeditions that can be 
blighted entirely by the weather. Agricul- 
tural fairs and country exhibitions are 
insured by their backers in order to get 
back at Nature in case she pulls the 
bottom out of the heavens. Even fam- 
ily picnics can be underwritten, and if 
the sandwiches are ruined by a lusty 
downpour the picnickers transfer their 
celebration to the nearest insurance of- 
fice and cash in, which is pretty near as 
much fun as eating. With the amount 
they collect they can finance another 
picnic, and oftentimes have enough 
shillings left over to drop into the 
nearest “pub” and drink a toast to John 
Henry Inz, inventor of insurance. 

HARTFORD TO WRITE RAIN 

Policies to protect fairs, exhibitions 
and amusement concessions against 
financial loss resulting from rain, will 
be soon issued by the Hartford Fire. 
Unless there is two-tenths of an inch 
of rainfall during the day the policies 
will not be operative, it is said. The 
rates are to be compiled from the Unit- 
ed States Weather Bureau reports. .The 
premiums, which will be from 10 to 15 
per cent, according to the location of 
the risk, will be calcwated from the 
expected rainfall. 


W. Y. YOUNG’S NEW TERRITORY 

William Y. Young has been appointed 
special agent of the Fire Association 
and the Victory Fire, for New Jersey, 
Baltimore, Washington and eight other 
cities in Maryland and Washington. He 
formerly had charge of Delaware, Mary- 
land. District of Columbia and West 
Virginia, with headquarters in Balti- 
more. He succeeds R. W. Simons, who 
has gone with the Home. 
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Integrity and Strength 


“To be a good American a man must 

be straight. He must also be strong.” 
_ ample financial strength, with a fame for fair dealing with 
both agent and assured, the FIDELITY-PHENIX has been guided 
during its entire existence of over 67 years by the ideals of Americanism. 


The FIDELITY-PHENIX Agent is backed by this company’s large re- 
sources and long experience, by its careful underwriting methods that 
make it proof against conflagration, and by its prompt settlement in 
full of all just claims. F | 


You will never need to apologize 


for a FIDELITY-PHENIX policy. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 HENRY EVANS, President 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Secretary C. R. STREET, Vice-President 
17 John Street Insurance Exchange Building 137 So. La Salle St. 
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Supervision of Iowa Insurance 


One Hundred and Eight Domestic Companies and Four Hundred and Forty 
Companies from Outside of State 


No. 1 


In view of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents in 
Des Moines next week, and the astonish- 
ing growth of the insurance business in 
lowa, The Eastern Underwriter has 
asked the lowa insurance department for 
an article covering the developments of 
the business there and the supervision of 
the companies, The article follows: 

Sixty years ago there was a single 
Iowa company, the Muscatine Fire In- 
surance Company of Muscatine, Iowa, 
with $40,000 paid-up capital, the only 
Iowa company among the forty-two 
companies then transacting the business 
of insurance in this state. Today 108 
Iowa companies and ¥63 county mutu- 
als are licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment and participate in the busi- 
ness, with 440 insurance companies 
from outside the state. 

Owing to the jnadequacy of the early 
records of this state, it is difficult to 
trace the early growth of the business 
of insurance in Iowa. 

The First Company 

In 1838 the Counsel of the Territory 
of Iowa passed an act incorporating the 
Iowa Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Burlington, Iowa. It was provided in 
their articles of incorporation that all 
buildings insured in said company, to- 
gether with the right and title and in- 
terest, of the assured to. the lands on 
which they stand to the extent of one 
building lot, if in town, or of one acre, 
if in the country, shall be pledged to 
said company by the fact of such insur- 
ance; and the said company shall have 
a lien thereon for the proportion of 
losses and expenses that may accrue 
against the assured during the continu- 
ance of his policy. It was also provided 
that settlement should be made within 
three months after notice of loss had 
been given. 


In February of 1842 bills were passed 
incorporating insurance companies at 
Dubuque, Iowa and at Farmington, 
Iowa. 

in 1863 the Auditor reported five 
Iowa companies and one foreign com- 
pany as having complied with the 
statutes of the state. There was no ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of 4n 
insurance department, but there was an 
appropriation of $590 requested to cover 
the state capitol building and contents 
thereof. The business of insurance 
shows a rapid and consistent growtli 
from this time on. 

In the year 1867 there was organized 
the Northwestern Horse Insurance 
Company, the first domestic live stock 
insurance company to be admitted in 
the state of Iowa. In this same year 
appears the first comment made by any 
state official concerning the insurance 
business in Iowa. 

Hon. John A. Elliott, Auditor of 
State, enunciated for the first time in 
this state the line of reasoning that has, 
through its expression in legislation, 
aided much in bringing about the pres- 
ent substantial condition of Iowa insur- 
ance companies. 

“Insurance against loss by 
death, etc., has become a very important 
branch of business,” he said. “The fortunes of 
individuals and families have become involved 
in it to such an extent as to make it the im- 
perative duty of our legislators to see that the 
interests of the insured are properly cared for, 
and the business of, insurance safely and suc- 
cessfully managed. It is the duty of the state 
to require the corporations of this state to or- 
ganize with capital sufficient, and to be man- 
aged with such skill and honesty, as to fully 
warrantsthe donfidence that is necessarily re- 
quired to be placed in ‘them in erdersto have 
them compete with insurance companies or- 
ganized in other states that are now doing busi- 
ness in Iowa. By our laws a joint stock com- 
pany may be organized and do business with 
little or no cash capital. No public official is 


required to examine and pass upon their state- 
ments. Unlike foreign insurance companies, 


fire, accident, 


they are not required to obtain the auditor's 
certificate or publish statements showing their 
condition. We have many good reliable com- 
panies organized in this state, but they can- 
not successfully compete with foreign insur- 
ance companies for the reason that so many 
other home companies are doing business 
witliout capital or bottom of any kind and the 
public has no means by which to distinguish 
the reliable from the unreliable companies. 
7 . * ” 


He further recommended that all 
companies organized in Iowa be re- 
quired to have capital of at least $100,- 
000, with 25 per cent of the same paid 
up and invested in stocks of par value 
or bonds and mortgages secured on real 
estate worth double the amount for 
which it is mortgaged. 

In 1869 appears the first appropria- 
tion in connection with the transaction 
of the business of insurance in the state 
of Iowa, being one John Bryan $65.00, 


“for making one insurance case for 
auditor’s office.” 
Taxation 


In the 1869 report of the State Audi- 
tor appears statement Q, showing the 
amount of taxes paid by fire and acci- 
dent insurance companies, being 2 per 
cent on premiums received in Iowa for 
1868. The total amount of taxes paid 
was $14,920.09. The Aetna paid the 
largest amount of $1,629.19 and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Company paid the lowest 
amount, contributing $4.38 for their 
year’s taxes in the state of Iowa. 

Receipts to the general revenue fund 
for the years 1869 and 70 show that the 
insurance companies paid taxes amount- 
ing to $43,547.96, and fees were re- 
ceived from fire and life insurance com- 
panies covering a period from 14 April 
1870 to 6 November 1871, amounting to 
$20,501.33, of which $5,448.45 was paid 
by life companies and $15,052.78 was 
paid by fire companies. The Aetna still 
led in amount of taxes paid with $3,- 
366.56, while the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company came 
last with $1.84. 

It might be of interest to note in 
connection with this showing on the 
part of insurance companies that the 
Auditor of State compiled a table to as- 
certain, as far as_ practicable, the 
amount given by the people of the sev- 
eral counties in the state to aid in the 
construction of railroads and he report- 
ed—‘the total amount given by our citi- 
zens for this purpose, as specified there- 
in, was $9,476,225 up to June 1, 1873.” 

In the year 1881 the auditor reports 
a serious falling off in the amount of 
paid-up capital, assets, liabilities and 
surplus and increase of expenditures. 
1880 shows increase of $10,000,000 writ- 
ten over 1879, increase of $200,000 in 
premiums, percentage of losses incurred 
to premiums received 1879, 62.3. per 
cent; 1880, 47.3 per cent. This year the 
auditor made the following comment: 

“Companies doing business in the state are 
stronger and safer, as a rule, than in any 
previous report, thus giving better and more 
reliable security for the assured. As a rule 
the margin of profits is not very large. the 
people are better acquainted with the business 
than ever before and every detail of the busi- 
ness is carefully scrutinized both by agents 
and the general public. The daily receint of 
letters from all portions of the state, written 
by all professions of business men, convinces 
me that there is a disposition among the peo- 
ple to know the status of every company doing 
business in the state.” 

Early Officials 

The far-seeing qualities of the early 
Officials of the state of Iowa are well 
illustrated by the following statement 
of the Hon. W. V. Lucas, Auditor of 
State in 1880, when he said: 

“Insurance is an absolute necessity for the 
protection of business. That it is so recognized 
is not disputable. Every fibre of the web and 
woof of the multiplicity of business enterprises 
relies in a certain degree for protection upon 
the insurance companies of the country. Busi- 


ness men are willing to pay for this protection, 
and it is the duty of the law makers and ex- 
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ecutive officers of the state to see that they 
get it.” 

In 1882, in view of a-ruling by the 
Attorney General that mutual hail in- 
surance companies could not be or- 
ganized, the legislature was requested 
to modify the law so as to meet “an in- 
creasing demand among the farmers 
and fruit growers of this state for some 
kind of indemnity against the ravages 
of hail sterms.” 


Start of Department 


In 1884 a bitter complaint was made 
that the legislature had refused to cre- 
ate a Department of Insurance, the aud- 


itor stating that “the details of the in“ 


surance business must necessarily be 
entrusted to one of the clerks in the 
auditor’s office, compensation of the 
whole force of which is limited to an 
appropriation of $4,000 per annum.” He 
further expresses some of the difficul- 
ties which the writer found in ascer- 
taining insurance conditions in the early 
days by stating that “it need not be 
wondered at that this report is meager 
in its details, nor can it be expected 
that the annual statements of the com- 
panies will be subjected to any re- 
visions or corrections by this office.” 


That even at this date the business 
of insurance and the method of its 
handling was receiving earnest con- 
sideration by these officials, limited 
however they were in their power, is 
shown by his recommendation that ac- 
tual examinations of the affairs of the 
companies should be made “as well for 
the benefit of the companies as of their 
patrons.” He states further: “It must 
be borne in mind that the kind of ex- 
aminations under consideration are 
not whitewashing schemes for adver- 
tising purposes, nor yet such examina- 
tions as would shield the officers of a 
company, who have been guilty of gross 
violations of law to the detriment of 
the stockholders and the patrons, from 
exposure and justly merited condemna- 
tion, but on the contrary, the examina- 
tions referred to are such as comprise 
a thorough sifting of all the affairs 
of the company, and disclosure of its 
metheds and of its true condition, that 
the public may be able to choose the 
sound and reliable companies, and that 
the company officers, who have been 
guilty of fraudulent practices and will- 
ful violations of law may be subjected 
to public condemnation and removal 
and the companies they have brought 
to the verge of disaster placed under 
the control of men whose honor and 
integrity are not measured by their op- 
portunities for enriching themselves at 
the expense of stockholders and 
patrons. 


“A system of regular stated examina- 
tions of all companies should be adopt- 
ed, and they should be of such frequent 
occurrence that a necessity for an ex- 
amination should not be likely to arise. 
When a necessity for an examination 
has been developed it is usually too 
late to protect the interests involved. 
States examinations made at intervals 
of from one to three years, without re- 
gard to the supposed condition, and 
without previous notice to the company, 
with the results in detail given to the 
public, will, in my judgment, tend to 
inspire public confidence, keep the 
companies on the alert to correct any 
defects in the manner of doing busi- 
ness and any errors in management 
that might otherwise creep in, and thus 
promote economy, efficiency and stabil- 
ity in every respect. 

“When the laws regulating insurance 
were enacted in 1868, it appears from 
the Auditor’s Insurance Report of 1868 
and 1869 that 40 Iowa companies had 
been doing business in the state some 
time previous to the new law taking 
effect. Only fifteen of that number re- 
organized, complied with the law, and 
were admitted to transact business in 
the state. Of the fifteen then admitted, 
only six remained in 1865. The oldest 
company in Iowa at that time was the 
Iowa State Mutual of Keokuk, organized 
in 1855, and the Burlington and the 
Farmers of Cedar Rapids were both or- 


ganized in 1860. The Hawkeye and the 
State of Des Moines organized in 1865. 
From 1870 

“In 1870 nine companies were ad- 
mitted and the same number in 1871 
and 1872. In 1873 the number was re- 
duced to eight and remained the same 
in 1874. In 1875 another company re- 
tired, and seven only were admitted. In 
1876 the number was reduced to six, 
and remained the same in 1877. In 1878 
a new one was organized and admitted, 
which wound up its affairs in 1885. This 
increased the number to seven, which 
remained the same in 1870. In 1880 
another new company appeared, in- 
creasing it to eleven. In 1882 three new 
companies reported, making the num- 
ber fourteen. In 1883 two were added, 
making sixteen, which remained the 
same in 1885, being only one more than 
in 1868. 

“It will thus be seen that nine of the 
original fifteen Iowa companies that 
commenced business under the law of 
1868 wound up their affairs, finding it 
unprofitable to continue, while the six 
that survived have succeeded, and each 
of them (with the exception of one lb- 
cal company) has built up a large and 
profitable business. It is to be hoped 
that the newer companies now in the 
field, and trying to secure public sup- 
port, will be so well conducted that 
their ultimate success will be assured. 
The past experience of Iowa companies 
shows that the majority have been un- 
successful, and that their pathways 
have been strewn with thorns rather 
than roses. It is hoped that their his- 
tory will prove valuable to those newly 
embarked in the business, and enable 
them to avoid the difficulties that have 
been encountered and the mistakes 
that have been made by those that have 
passed away.” 





KENNEDY TO FIELD MEN 





Fidelity-Phenix Secretary Tells New 
Jersey Snecials About His Trip 
To South America 
eum 

S. R. Kennedy, secretary of the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, was the principal speaker 
at the Monday luncheon of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association, and 
was complimented by facing the largest 
audience which has heard any of the 
speakers. Mr. Kennedy told some 
stories of his recent trip to the West 
Coast of South America, where he had 
many adventures of interest. The in- 
surance angle of the trip has already 
been published by this paper. Mr. 
Kennedy held the closest attention of 
the special agents; and the meeting 
was satisfactory in every respect. 

J. Frank Suydam, special agent of the 
New Brunswick; and H. C. Knowles, 
special agent of the Firemen’s and 
allied companies, have joined the asso- 
ejiation. 





LIGHTNING KILLS “$50 COWS” 





The Price of Beef Should Go Down 
According to Settlements Under 
Farm Association Policies 





At a meeting of the Farmers’ Fire 
Insurance Association of Fulton and 
Montgomery counties, New York, the 
following interesting losses were ad- 
justed. 

On September 12, William Darby, of 
Ephratah, N. Y. lost a cow, killed by 
lightning. Settlement was made for 
$50. 

On September 12, W. S. Brooks, of 
Charleston, N. Y. lost a cow, killed by 
lightning. Settlement was made for 
one-half interest in the cow, for $25. 

On September 12, Darrell King, of 
Mohawk, N. Y. lost two cows, killed by 
lightning. Settlement was made for 
$100. 

J. M, Turnbull, head of the Turnbull 
agency in Utica, N. Y., has been 
brought up with the Agricultural of 
Watertown as that Company has been 
in the Turnbull Agency for half a cen- 
tury. With him are his two sons, 
Byron E. and James M. Turnbull. 
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Reserves Bulwark 
of Stock Insurance 


G. W. CARTER ON COMPETITION 





Arguments Used in Writing Automobile 
Liability; One Standard, 
One Price 


George W. Carter, of the Detroit In- 
surance Agency, presented the follow- 
ing arguments on stock vs. mutual in- 
surance for automobile liability cover- 
age, at the meeting of casualty under- 
writers and agents at White Sulphur 
Springs: 

Accepting the assignment to speak on 
the merits of stock insurance for auto- 
mobile liability coverage, as compared 
to mutual protection, I have endeavored 
to confine myself to the practical facts 
encountered in our daily solicitation of 
this growing branch of our business. 
Probably it would be well to consider 
first, the important factors necessary in 
soliciting business: 

Financial stability of the insurance 
company. 

Experience in the underwriting of 
public automobile liability insurance, 

Character of coverage offered. 

Service (which is as important as 
any of the above mentioned require- 
ments.) 

In meeting mutual competition, we 
treat said competition in much the same 
manner as we do cutgate insurance, 
believing that the majority of the un- 
derwriting minds of casualty companies 
should prevail in determining the value 
and character of insurance we should 
sell. We always bear in mind, first, 
that we must overcome an average of 
a 25 per cent cut in our cost and, in 
overcoming this, we must offer to our 
clients an intelligent explanation of the 
merits of our coverage. 

We standardize our business by sell- 
ing automobile liability insurance in 
only the highest character of insurance 
companies. We have one price and we 
consider that charge economical be- 
cause it represents the best class of 
insurance, Some agents we know rep- 
resent two characters of stock insur- 
ance and offer one company at one 
price and the other company at a dif- 
ferent price, with the result that this 
willy-nilly attitude leaves a doubt in 
the minds of the average insurance buy- 
er as to the real value of the insurance 
policy. This character of agent cannot 
possibly assist in overcoming mutual 
competition, because he has made no 
point with his assured except the one 
of getting a commission by writing his 
business. 

We feel that a direct and vigorous 
solicitation, using the highest grade of 
insurance protection, is the only method 
to pursue in meeting mutual competi- 
tion. We point out: 

Financial responsibility of our com- 
pany. 

The intricate check on their meth- 
ods of operation by insurance depart- 
ments, 

The absolute necessity of ample re- 
serves for outstanding claims. 

The ability to overcome one, two 
or three years of bad loss ratio with- 
out jeopardizing the protection on 
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tuals have taken up this branch of the 
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invested to assume this new liability. 

Furthermore, mutuals discouraged lim- 

its beyond $5/10,000, indicating a weak 

underwriting policy, Stock companies, e 9 

on the other hand, sell almost entirely Firemen S Insurance Co., Newark, N J 
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of any insurance company, therefore 
the stock companies, with their large 
capital and surplus, are in a stronger 
position to successful'y meet their obli- 
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he at any time is approached in connec- 
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Fate of Marine Club 
to Be Decided Monday 


OPINION IS EVENLY DIVIDED 


Present Status of Underwriting Busi- 
ness Thought to Have An Effect 
on Interest Shown 





To give members more time to reply 
to the question whether, in their opin- 
ion, the Marine Insurance Club should 
continue as an organization or be 
disbanded, the October meeting orig- 
inally scheduled for last Monday will 
be held Monday, October 18 at Busto’s 
Roma Restaurant, 41 Beaver Street. 
Early this week the replies received by 


the secretary showed that sixty-one 
members were favorable to the con- 
tinuation of the club while seventy- 


eight thought that the club had outlived 
its usefulness. Unless a larger num- 
ber of favorable replies are received 
before the meeting takes place it is 
evident that the officers will be forced 
to either recommend the absolute dis- 
banding of the club or its reorganiza- 
tion on a different basis with the pres- 
ent active supporters as charter mem- 
bers. 

The circular sent recently to the 
members of the Marine Insurance Club 
explains the present status of the or- 
ganization in part as follows: 

“The financial support accorded dur- 
ing the past years through dues is al- 
most negligible, those outstanding, in 
spite of efforts on the part of your 
treasurer to further their payment, hav- 
ing reached such an amount as tc make 
their ultimate collection problematical. 
The continuous outlay of monies for 
storage of furniture, insurance, print- 
ing, etc., has been a drain on our re- 
sources, and our meetings have been 
poorly attended. 

“Your Board realizes that the marine 
insurance profession is passing through 
a period of stringency both financial 
and commercial, in keeping with the 
general trend of the times; the general 
retrenchment and conservation in face 
of the higher costs of the necessities 
of life are doubtless the fundamental 
causes of your Club’s present condition. 
Whatever the cause, however, the 
above we believe, presents the facts as 
they exist in as concise a form as pos- 
sible. 

“The continuance of your club’s ac- 
tivities or its enlargement depend en- 
tirely on the support accorded by its 
membership, and unless this is forth- 
coming your directors feel that the Club 
is faced with the only alternative, that 
of disbanding. If it is apparent that 
the majority are desirous of lending 
their active and financial support to- 
ward continuing an organization which 
has been beneficial in many ways, and 
are also interested in seeing it progress 
along the read which in time should 
lead to the establishment of a club 
representative of the various branches 
of our business, your board will be 
guided accordingly.” 


J. He. HAMILTON WITH J. SPIER 

J. H. Hamilton, office manager of the 
Norwegian Marine & Transport, has re- 
signed and joined the staff of the Trans- 
Marine Underwriting Agency to take 
charge of the re-insurance department. 
Previous to his going with the Nor- 
wegian Marine a year ago Mr. Hamil- 
ton was connected with Chubb & Son 
in the re-insurance loss department for 
nearly fourteen years. 


Brokers Supporting 
Syndicates I reely 


RATES EASILY 





AGPEED UPON 





Syndicate C Getting Big Lines on 
Steamers Formerly linsured Wholly 
With Foreign Companies 





Not content with taking one slam at 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates, “Fairplay,” of London, follows 
up its first attack with another just as 
sharp and definite and, one may confi- 
dently say, just as absolutely untrue. 
In the latest which has arrived 
in New York is contained the follow- 
ing: “Of the hull syndicates we have 
already seen the beginning of the end, 
and now it certainly looks as if the 
amendments, which are to be made to 
the new laws are the first signs of 
their complete collapse. Indeed, in 
well-informed circles, it was freely pre- 
dicted that the new laws would not last 
out a twelvemonth, and it looks as if 
these predictions are going to turn out 
correct.” 

As often as the editor of “Fairplay” 
turns his attention to pointing out the 
failures of the syndicates just so often 
can supporters of the hull pools refute 
effectively all the unfavorable critical 
statements which are spread _ broad- 
cast. In a talk with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter an under- 
writer for the Syndicates stated that 
brokers are constint'y bringing in a 
large amount of bus ness ord placing 
ir with Syndicate (©. The maiter of 
rates so far has been adjusted without 
difficulty despite the impression that 
many brokers considered the _ pool 
schedules too high. Rates offered by 
the Syndicate underwriters are based 
upon the best judgment obtainable in 
the American market and are as low 
as can be justified by past experience. 
The biggest brokerage houses in New 
York, those which do a large amount 
of business with foreign markets, are 
freely patronizing the pools, this under 
writer said, and wil continue to do se 

The Syndicates have on their books 
today at least fifty per cent of the bull 
insurance on many vessels which last 
year were covered entirely abroad. On 
other vessels perhaps one-tenth to one- 
seventh of the coverage had been 
placed with American companies and 
the remainder with foreign companies, 
while now Syndicate C is getting from 
half to three-quarters of the entire 
amount. This applies alike to single 


issue 


vessels and fleets. The additional ad- 
vantages and security offered by the 
Syndicates more than outweigh the 


slight reduction in rates obtainable in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent. 
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Supported by Both Parties | 


The American merchant marine has gained a place on both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms and is supported 
by both parties. When both parties can agree unanimously 
on the program of the merchant marine, it must indicate that 
| the subject is of unquestioned value to Americans. 


The development of the American merchant marine and of 
|} its guide and protector, American marine insurance, are 

preliminary to the continued prosperity of America’s foreign 
trade. 


Have you read that authoritative booklet: “The Basis of our 
Shipping Prosperity”? It was written by Professor Huebner, 
Expert to the U. S. Shipping Board. You will find it of real 
Write for a copy. 
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U.S, and England Must 
Co-operate, Says Ebert 


NOT POSSIBLE 


Automobile’s Marine Manager Back 
From Europe; His Interview in 
British Paper 


ISOLATION 





C. Russe!] Ebert, marine manager for 
the Automobile, returned to New York 
from England last Saturday aboard the 
“Aquitania”, He has been in Europe 
for more than two months for the pur- 
pose of making re-insurance arrange- 
ments and studying the foreign marine 
insurance situation. While in England 
he was interviewed by the “Policy- 
Holder” and his views of marine condi- 
tions taken from that paper are given 
in part as follows: 

“He says that the recent legislation 
in America imposing a special levy on 
all premiums paid to non-American 
marine offices was not passed with the 
idea of excluding British offices from 
the American market but it was set up 
for revenue purposes and for no other 
purpose. He recognizes, however, that 
it has placed British underwriters in a 
difficult position and is not surprised 
at the bitterness of the fee'ings which 
it has created, 

“‘American marine business has pro- 
duced bad results for a number of 
years,’ says Mr. Ebert. ‘Last year was 
the most trying of all when results 
were so bad that at least half a dozen 
companies retired from the business. 
Then we had six months generally im- 
proving the conditions, stiffening the 
rates, etc., and at the end of this trying 
period comes this unfortunate legisla- 
tion.” He thinks it cannot be perma- 
nent for there are not enough American 
offices to satisfactorily handle the Amer- 
ican business. This, was shown some 
time back when cover was required for 
a large shipment of bullion. Insurances 
were required to the extent of some- 
thing like fifteen millions (do'lars), but 
the American market could only absorb 
about six millions and the balance of 
nine millions went to the British mar- 
ket. 

“‘England is the largest market in 
the world®for marine insurances and 
America cannot do without that mar- 
ket whether she likes it or not. Isola- 
tion was the policy of America in the 
past, but that policy must be abandoned 
if she wishes to secure her share of 
the trade markets of the world. She 
must not set up fresh barriers, but 
must try to break down those which 
now exist.’ 

“With the exception of the *Continen- 
tal group’ of American offices there is 
no anti-British feeling among the 
American offices, they are quite willing 
to co-operate with the English offices. 
‘I was trained in the British and For- 
eign Marine—and went from that office 
to the Royal and I am proud of the fact 
that I gained my experience with those 
great offices,’ says Mr. Ebert. ‘I do not 
believe this unfortunate legislation can 
long continue in force—in fact there is 
already a strong movement to get it re- 
pealed as regards re-insurance com- 
panies. Of course it only affects the 
offices entering America through the 
New York State, 

“Mr. Ebert is optimistic as regards 
the outlook for American business. The 
wooden ships built for war purposes 
have been scrapped. American steel- 
built ships are proving good risks on 
the whole, Better rates are now ruling 
and the situation generally is improv- 
ing. 

“Mr. Ebert joined his present com- 
pany in 1916 and creates an impression 
of alertness and sagacity. Evidently 
he has no sympathy with the anti-Brit- 
ish propaganda which is being carried 
on with such bitterness by Mr. Evans 

of the Continental.” 


HAVANA EMBARGO LIFTED 


Shipping Board Vessels Now Allowed 
To Ciear For Cuba; Congestion 
Still Bad 


The Shipping Board has lifted its em- 
bargo against the loading of govern- 
ment-owned freighters for Havana, and 
companies operating these steamers 
may announce sailings for Cuba _ pro- 
vided they can give satisfactory guaran- 
tees that they will have ample facilities 
for unloading promptly upon arrival at 
Havana. The embargo had been in 
force for two months. 

While the port congestion has not 
been entirely cleared, the situation is 
improving slowly, and has _ sufficiently 
so, in the opinion of the Shipping 
Board, to permit sailings. It is to be 
hoped that the number of steamers go- 
ing in the berth for Havana will not 
be so large as to tend again to choke 
the harbor and render conditions as 
unsafe for ship-owners, shippers, and 
marine insurance companies, as during 
the height of the bad period, The Cuban 
trade boom has slackened considerably 
and no abnormal rush of vessejs there 
is expected. 

However, underwriters of marine in- 
surance, tiurough their power to raise 
rates, or to retuse altogether to write 
dangerous covers, are in an excellent 
position to regulate the volume of traffic 
to the is and republic, Any sort of catas- 
trophe occurring in the port of Havana 


will be paid for in the final instance by 
the marine insurance interests, and 
their own safety should require that 


ihey insist that the c.earing up of Ha- 
Vana continue uninterruptedly until the 
present hazard is removed. Too many 
bhipping Board vessels have fallen into 
the hands of unscrupujous charterers 
since the end of the war. 


THEFT COMMITTEE MEETING 


It is reported that there will be a 
meeting early next week of the Theft 
and Pilferage Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters 
to consider what shall be done with the 
agreement submitted to the underwrit- 
ers of the local market some weeks ago 
but which was never actually accepted 
by the marine interests and the vari- 
ous trade associations that are parties 
to the plan. Several changes in the 
original scheme were suggested and the 
proposals returned to the committee 
for revision. Since that time nothing 
has been heard as to the attitude of the 
underwriters’ representatives. 





FOX NEEDS NO MARINE MAN 

Victor S. Fox, head of Victor S. Fox & 
Co., who has been indicted by the Fed- 
era; grand jury on charges of conspir- 
acy, wanted to establish an insurance 
dcpartment in connection with the Con- 
soliduted Maritime Lines, it is alleged. 
He is said to have advertised for an 
experienced marine insurance man to 
tend to the coverage on the vessels he 
procured trom the Shipping Board, but 
since it has become apparent that his 
ventures will not be completed, due to 
the intervention of the Government, 
nothing further has been heard of the 
rumor that some well-known marine 
personage would soon become associat- 
ed with Mr. Fox. 





OIL TANKER EXPLOSION 

Five men were killed and many in- 
jured by the explosion last Thursday 
on board the British oil tanker “G. R. 
Crowe;” while the ship was undergoing 
repairs at a Brooklyn yard. The explo- 
sion was caused by gases from an 
empty oil tank ignited by a blow torch. 
Cleaning and repairing oil tankers have 
always been difficult and dangerous 
undertakings. An oil tanker is a diffi- 
cult vessel to underwrite profitably, and 
the kind that many agencies pass up if 
possible. 
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Kingsley Discusses 


Our Oriental Trade 
FORESEES IMMENSE GROWTH 





American Merchant Marine, Properly 
Protected, Should Lead in the 
Pacific Ocean-Carrying Business 





President Darwin P. Kingsley of the 
New York Life expressed his views re- 
garding the problems of the American 
merchant marine as they concern Or- 
iental trade in his inaugural address 
last Thursday as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York. A 
large fleet of steamers manned effect- 
ually by trained officers and crews will 
not suffice to place this country’s flag 
at the top in trade with the Far East, 
Mr. Kingsley said, unless other neces- 
sities are available, including adequate 
domestic marine insurance “in all its 
intimate and almost vital relations to 
commerce.” 

Mr. Kingsley recently returned from 
the Far East where for three months 
he made a detailed study of economic 
and industrial conditions in Japan and 
China, The Orient promises to be the 
premier market of the world in his 
judgment and the United States, with 
its immense mercantile fleet, should 
not fail to have a large share in the 
development of Asia’s untouched re- 
sources, China particularly offers un- 
limited opportunities to foreign trad- 
ers in the future. 

“As a result of the recent war we 
have in our hands,” Mr, Kingsley said, 
“or in the hands of the Shipping 
Board, the elements, and only the ele- 
ments, out of which may be evolved a 
great merchant marine and then a very 
great trade in the Orient. We have 
the second largest merchant tonnage in 
the world. Can we take advantage of 
what the fortunes of war have placed 
in our hands? Can we take and hold 
a commanding place in the trade of 
the Far East? Those questions will be 
answered within a few years. I know 
of no problems to which this Chamber 
can with more propriety address itself. 

Must Carry Our Own Trade 

“It is certain that we shall never be 
a really great commercial nation until 
the goods we send out and the cargoes 
we import are carried largely in our 
own bottoms and under our own flag. 
We have had almost no merchant ma- 
rine for three-quarters of a century. 
Great Britain and Germany built up 
their merchant fleets not exactly at our 
expense, but certainly by carrying both 
our exports and imports. We just paid 
the freight. How many years it might 
have taken by peaceful processes to 
find ourselves with the merchant ton- 
nage we now have and the opportunity 
that goes with it, is of course vain 
speculation, The war forced the con- 
struction of the ships and the oppor- 
tunity is emphasized by the fact that 
Germany is eliminated, and all the 
other shipping nations are in some dis- 
tress. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves. All 
we possess at the present time is the 
raw material of a merchant marine, 
and a great opportunity. Our flag is 
again on the seas; to keep it there is 
not a task of a day or a year, but of a 
generation. It is a task that can be ac- 
complished only by leaders of broad 
vision and great courage. That we 
have at the present time in the hands 
of the Shipping Board the second 
largest merchant fleet in the world, 
measured in tonnage, doesn’t give us 
as a matter of fact a going merchant 
marine, Assuming that we have ready 
for these ships adequate crews and 
trained officers—and both matters I 


imagine are subject to debate—hefore 
we are in a position to utilize that fleet 
in the trade of the Orient particularly, 
there are other things we must have. 
Here are a few of them: 

Adequate cable service; 

Radio; 

Fast Mail; 

Insurance in all its intimate and almost 
vital relations to commerce; 

Dry Docks and a Ship Repairing Base at 
Maniia; 

Terminals and Dry Docks at Shanghai, which 
would have to be privately owned; 

Feeder lines covering China, the Philippine 
Islands, and tropical Asia generally; 

Proper Banking facilities. 


“Further consideration of how we 
are to achieve a really effective mer- 
chant marine brings us to our own 
country, and indeed brings us directly 
to the Port of New York. 


Port Facilities Inadequate 

“IT am told that Port facilities here 
are inadequate and inefficient; that fre- 
quent rehandling increases the labor 
costs, and in the case of package and 
perishable goods tends to cause deteri- 
oration in quality. Partly because of 
these conditions and partly because of 
arbitrary freight differentials estab- 
lished against this Port—diversion of 
tonnage has been accomplished, and 
the percentage of the whole of the 
country’s commerce passing through 
this Port has in the last few years suf- 
fered a substantial decline. 

“While these are disturbing facts, the 
deductions sometimes made from them 
are not always logical. The unmatched 
opportunity presented here for trans- 
shipment by coastwise, foreign and lo- 
cal lines attracts commerce in spite of 
all obstacles. Such transshipment can 
be made here because of the great size 
of the Port; but the great size of the 
Port nevertheless creates a _ physical 
problem which must be solved. 

“The Federal Congress has recently 
passed a shipping law, the purpose of 
which is to transform our merchant 
tonnage into a real American Merchant 
Marine. That law has been roundly de- 
nounced by about every one of our Pa- 
cific ports and of course has been bit- 
terly attacked by other nations, espec- 
ially Japan. It was certain from the 
building of our first merchant vessel 
that when we again appeared as a con- 
testant for the carrying trade of the 
world, we would be bitterly opposed. 
Shifting the bulk of our imports and 
exports from foreign bottoms to our 
own ships was in itself certain to dis- 
turb those who Jost that tonnage. If 
we competed successfully for other ton- 
nage, the disturbance would be intensi- 
fied. Both these achievements now 
seem possible, but probably not with- 
out action by us that may seem harsh 
to those who have hitherto controlled 
all that tonnage. 

Criticizes Jones Law 

“I criticize our latest shipping law, 
if indeed it can any longer be called a 
law, chiefly in this: 

“Before we enact discriminatory leg- 
is!ation in order to put ourselves in a 
position to compete as carriers with 
other nations, let us first search out 
and correct our own shortcomings. 

“Given adequate and modern port fa- 
cilities, capable crews and trained offi- 
cers, suitable dry docks and repair sta- 
tions strategically placed, a feeder 
fleet, and banking facilities;—if it then 
appears because of our standards of 
living that we cannot compete, I would 
favor any rational legislation necessary 
to keep our flag flying. 

“Can we truthfully say that we have 
all or indeed any substantial part of 
such assumed equipment? 

“I cannot help feeling that in the 
Jones Law we have attacked the prob- 
lem wrong end first. 

“Without a plan as big as the prob- 
lem, no amount of subsidies, no dis- 
crimination in rates will give us an ef- 
fective merchant marine. 

“I refrain from discussing at length 
other matters which crowd themselves 
into the daily thinking of the American 
business man, such as: 
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“Taxation, and its present crushing 
effect upon industry; 

“The inflated and feverish condi- 
tions which exist in certain major in- 
dustries; 

“Some new and to the old-fashioned 
nfembers of this Chamber, very dis- 
turbing standards of morals in busi- 
ness; 


“That maudlin sentimentality 
which encourages disorder and revo- 
lution through a singular confusion 
of mind over what the right of free 
speech is and is not. The bomb that 
was touched off in front of the U. S. 
Assay Office on the Sixteenth of Sep- 
tember reminds us that parlor Bol- 
shevism, yellow journalism and yel- 
low politics may no longer be just 
smiled at and ignored; it suggests 
that perhaps society should have the 
same right of self-defense that the 
individual has. 

China and Japan’ Compared 

“Existing conditions in the Far East 
are more than puzzling; they are al- 
most paradoxical, 

“The Chinese have no national con- 
sciousness. The Japanese have almost 
over-developed that feeling. The 
Chinese are almost without political 
organization outside their village life. 
There is probably nowhere on earth to- 
day a more compact, energetic, deter- 
mined, and strongly led people than the 
Japanese. They are hospitable, court- 
eous, eager to learn, and they believe 
in themselves. China has almost un- 
limited raw material; Japan has very 
little. Japan claims to be over popu- 
lated. I think it is. The Japanese are 
perhaps the most prolific people in the 
world. They are faced with some very 
complex and dangerous problems, The 
raw material which they must have is 
temptingly near. The efficient political, 
military and economic organization 
which Japan possesses China lacks. 
The patriotism which dedicates every 
Japanese without reservation to the in- 
terests of his country and intensifies 
his loyalty to the Mikado, is substan- 
tially not understood at all across the 
Yellow Sea; at least the Chinaman has 
no counterpart of it. In her attitude 
toward China, Japan is moved by im- 
pulses quite different from those which 
normally develop international trade. 
She is driven by necessity. She must 
have those raw materials. She must 
trade with China and with other coun- 
tries. Her relation to the natural re- 
sources of China is not unlike that of 


the ‘Tight little Isle’ toward the rest 
of the world, But in meeting that nec- 
essity England has followed one theory 
and Japan has adopted a program en- 
tirely hostile to the English idea, 

“As I see it, Japan is making a 
prodigious mistake in her treatment of 
Korea which now belongs to her, in her 
treatment of ‘Southern Manchuria 
which she substantially controls, in her 
attitude and conduct in Siberia and in 
her treatment of China whose enmity 
may become a very dangerous thing. 
She is destroying her leadership in that 
market. These mistakes may create 
trade opportunities for us but in the 
long run are regrettable as affecting 
our interests as well as Japan’s.” 


FAR EAST-U. S. TRADE 

In connection with Darwin P. Kings- 
ley’s statements relative to American 
trade with the Orient it is interesting 
to note that during the first eight 
manths of 1920 the total trade of the 
United States with Asia and Oceania 
totaled $1,870,556,213, or $563,518,916 
more than for the same period last year. 
Imports from the Orient increased near- 
ly $429,000,000 this year while exports 
to Far Eastern countries increased 
$134,000,000. Trade statements do not 
state what percentage of this trade is 
carried in American bottoms. 





Arthur Hoyt, president of Frank B. 
Hall & Co., has been traveling in Eng- 
land and France for the last few weeks 
and is expected to return to New York 
within a fortnight. 


The “Newark,” a power schooner, 
sank on October 1 after striking a sunk- 
en reef eighteen miles south of the 
Geronomo Islands near San Carlos 
Point. The vessel carried 200 tons of 
onyx and fifteen tons of guano on board. 
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New Policy of 
Connecticut General 


ANNOUNCED AT LAST MEETING 





A Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
Contract Entirely Independent of 
Life Insurance 


The Connecticut Genera} will issue 
a non-cancellable accident and health 
policy entirely independent of life in- 
surance, it was announced at the re- 
cent agency meeting. The policy differs 





from the commercial disability con- 
tracts of the company as follows: 

1. The standard provision, which pro- 
vides for the cancellation of the policy 
at the option of the Company, is omit 
ted. The insurance is effective until 
age 65, subject only to the payment of 
the premiums by the insured on their 
due date. 

2. The 
age to age 


graded from 
being flat-rate 


premiums 
instead of 


are 


premiums, 

3. A full medical examination is re- 
quired. If the amount of insurance ap- 
plied for is less than $50 monthly in- 
demnity, the fee must be paid by the 
applicant. 

4. This policy will be issued _ in 
amounts from $10 to $1,000 monthly in- 


demnity to risks c'assified “Select,” 
“Preferred,” “Extra Preferred” and 
“Ordinary,” under four plans: annual 


premiums payable each year until the 
Insured attains age 65; premiums pay 
able in 20 payments, 15 payments or 
10 payments, 

All policies on this plan will be is- 
sued at the Home Office. Life applica- 
tions will be used, the agents indicat- 
ing the amount of monthly indemnity 
desired. The regular life medical ex 
amination b'ank will be used by the 
doctors in reporting their examinations. 
When the policy is sent out for deliv- 
‘ery the first premium receipt will ac- 
company it. The policy will not be de- 
livered to the insured until the first pre- 
mium is paid. Further details concern- 
ing the handling of this business will 
be announced from time to time. 

The Company will continue the sale 
of its rider in conjunction with life in- 
surance as heretofore. The object of 
the new contract is to take care of the 
man who wants this type of accident 
and health insurance, but who a'ready 
has all the life insurance he can carry, 
or thinks he has; also the man who 
may want a larger amount of monthly 
indemnity than we are permitting un- 
der the present plan combined with life 
insurance. That is, a man may be will- 
ing to take only $5,000 of life insurance, 
which on the present plan would limit 
him to $100 monthly indemnity, and 
yet he may desire to take out $500 or 
more of monthly indemnity. Such a 
man would be sold the new policy. 


Missouri Employers 
Won’t Have State Fund 


COUNSEL NAMES OBJECTIONS 
Investigated Monopolistic Schemes in 
Other States and Found Them 


Wanting 

Missouri employers’ attitude towards 
State fund compensation insurance was 
presented at White Sulphur Springs 
by William R. Schneider, of St. Louis. 
He sis counsel for the Associated In- 
dustries of Missouri and prepared the 
compensation law adopted by that 
state. A portion of Mr. Schneider's ad- 
dress follows: 

One hundred and forty-two years ago 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention 
was cal'ed for the purpose of ratifying 
or rejecting our present Constitution. 
In his argument against the adoption 
of the Constitution, Patrick Henry 
quoted the words of Thomas Paine: 
“Government is at best a necessary 
evil.” He felt that the Constitution 
would give us too much government, 
would invade private rights and _per- 
ronal liberty to an extent undesirable 
and unnecessary for the general wel- 
fare and the common good. It was be- 


cause of this fear, that the Constitu- 
tion almost failed of ratification, and 
it was only after the repeated assur- 
ance that it would, in practice, work 
the least possib’'e interference with 
private interests and personal liber- 
ties consistent with a well ordered 


state, that the constitution was finally 
ratified, 

We Missouri employers feel therefore 
that the first American fundamental 
of government is, the least possible in- 
terference with legitimate private en- 
terprise and personal liberty, and that 
it is not consistent with this fundamen- 
tal, for the state or national govern- 
ment to engage in any private enter- 
prise, either in competition with its 
citizens or, to the exclusion of its citl- 
zens, Direct’'y as we do that we are 
getting away from our great American 
fundamental, of the least possible evi- 
dence of government, consistent with 
the common good. It is this theory of 
government, quarried by our revolu- 
tionary forefathers from the mountain 
of eternal truth that has made our 
country great and prosperous. It was 
this principle that gave our country 
birth and happiness, that has made it 
known as the champion of liberty, and 
the haven of the world’s oppressed. 

Too Much Government 

We have seen the motions of the 
o'd world, one atter another, gradually 
develop their autocratic interference 
with private enterprise and personal 
liberty, develop their paternalistic, so- 
cialistic and communistiec schemes un- 
til there was too much evidence of 
government. They became intolerable 
and eventually went down with a 
crash, 

So we here in America have in the 
past few years experienced a little too 
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much government, too much _ interfer- 
ence with legitimate private enterprise, 
too much government control and red 
tape. You wake up in the morning and 
find that you became a criminal while 
you slept because you failed to make a 
certain report before 12 o’clock last 
night. You need a Philadelphia or a 
St. Louis lawyer at your elbow al the 
time and even he don’t know where he 
stands most of, the time, so complicat- 
ed, and intensive has our government 
become. And yet the public places 
are full of those who in the guise of 
prophets and patriots, wave their arms 


and lifting their voices, shout from 
house tops, soap boxes and halls of 
Congress—“‘Give us more government 


or give us death. 
Venturing Far Afield 


Governmental control and operation 
of railroads and other public utilities, 
governmental regulation of this and 
that, and finaly government entering 
the insurance business not alone on a 
competitive basis but even on a mon- 
opolistic basis, 

When the larger and more economic 
functions of a nation are operated by 
its government that nation has adopt- 
ed state socialism. We are venturing 
far afield from our great American 
fundamental. You hear remarks that 
our constitution has become antiquated; 
it has been amended 19 times. But my 
friends it is far from being as antiquat- 
ed as the socialistic, paternalistic, 
communistic, autocratic, non-partisan 
league reef that we are of late so 
rapidly steering toward. These theo- 
ries may seem new and idealistic to 
some of us. And they are new in this 
country. They may appear at first 
glance much more new and up to date 
than our Constitution. They may ap- 
pear as a panacea for all ills. But they 
have all been tried and found sadly 
wanting. Even now they are not work- 
ing out so well in Russia nor could 


they exactly be counted a_ success 
in Germany, for where is the German 
government that fostered them and 
what of Russia? 

It was because of our desire to ad- 
here strictly to our American funda- 
mental principles of government that 
we Missouri employers rejected mon- 
opolistic state insurance. 

We felt that it is contrary to those 
fundamental principles and contrary 
to the princip'es of our Democracy 
which we prefer to any other form of 
government, and we feel that it is the 
duty of all patriotic citizens to oppose 
this and other like encroachments. 

But to be more specific, when organ- 
ized labor in the fall of 1918 submitted 
for inspection its proposed monopolis- 
tic state fund workmen’s compensation 
insurance scheme we were surprised. 
We had always been under the impres- 
sion that it was the general rule that 
where the state deviated from _ its 
legitimate governmental functions and 
engaged in private business that ven- 
ture had not proved particularly suc- 
cessful or satisfactory. 

We began to investigate. Organized 
labor hinted that the insurance inter- 
ests did not undertake to interfere with 
our investigations. 

Washington Fund 


We learned of course of the State 
Auditors report on the Washington 
state fund covering the 


monopolistic 
first on years of its operations. That 
showed that this fund’s reserves were 
insolvent by over half a million dol- 
lars. We learned that its operation 
was unsatisfactory and inefficient. That 
6 per cent of all claims were rejected 
as compared to less than one half of 
one per cent in Kentucky, Indiana and 
other states. That in 43 per cent of 
its death cases there were either sup- 
posed to be no dependents or their 
claims were denied, That the division 
of the industries into separate classes 
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with separate funds worked an injus- 
tice upon the larger members of these 
classes who principally carry the risk 
of the smaller members. That the 
funds of several of these groups or 
classes were hopelessly insolvent. Set- 
tlements were in too many cases slow 
and unsatisfactory. As Mr. Caldwell 
formerly chairman of the Kentucky 
commission puts it, “certain statesmen 
out there started running for office on 
their record of administration of this 
fund, and later came near running for 
the state line for the same reason.” 
Without going into further detail we 
considered the experience of Washing- 
ton was not of itse’f an argument in 
favor of the adoption of monopolistic 
state insurance. 
West Virginia 

We learned that the experience in 
West Virginia while not as bad as 
Washington was far from being a com- 
mendable example or a sound reason 
for favoring a monopolistic or a semi- 
monopolistic State fund. 

Organized labor told us that Ohio 
was a shining example of the excellent 
economy and efficiency of the monop- 
olistic state insurance fund, and an un- 
answerable argument in favor of its 
adoption in Missouri. There came to 
our hands considerable literature em- 
anating from the Ohio commission 
managers of their state fund which al- 
so c'early sustained the view. But we 
decided to investigate further. 

Ohio Figures Doubted 

We concluded that the literature 
sent to us by the Ohio commission as- 
suming to give the actuarial status of 
its fund as compared to stock com- 
panies was somewhat misleading. 

Regardless of the kind of insurance 
that is carried the amount of money 
paid for losses depends of course upon 
the accidents and the money so paid 
we were informed by the Ohio litera- 
ture constitutes pure premium and the 
balance of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer is the loading for administrative 
expense. We were informed and ‘with 
approximate correctness that the stock 
company pure premium was between 
60 and 67% per cent and the adminis- 
trative expense between 37% per cen! 
and 40 per cent and that the adminis 
trative expense of the Ohio monopolis- 
tic fund was only 3% per cent of the 
premium or a saving in favor of the 
state fund of approximately 34 per ceni 
over the most efficient stock company. 
But in this same literature from Ohio 
we also noticed this statement: “The 
scale of benefits of the Ohio workmen's 
compensation law is now higher than 
that of any of the 39 states of this 
country having workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws.” 

This statement was made by the 
Ohio actuary probably to justify the 
Ohio state fund insurance rates. But 
we knew and anyone who could read 
and had compared the scale of benefits 
of the Ohio law with other compensa- 
tion laws knew that that statement was 
not true. And to the extent that it 


was not true the Ohio rates were prob- 
ably not justified. So we concluded 
there might be some mistake about this 
34 per cent administrative saving un- 
der the monopolistic state plan. 

We felt that there was danger of 
one or two unscrupulous men using the 
large patronage of a monopolistic state 
fund for the purpose of intrenching 
themselves more or less permanently 
in governmental seats by building. up 
powerful political machines, through 
using a small part of the millions of 
dollars which the employers must nec- 
essarily provide in premiums for the 
conduct of the fund. It is for the fund 
managers to say how many inspectors 
and adjusters are necessary. It is self 
evident therefore that it gives them 
ample opportunity to wield great 
political power should they be so in- 
clined and men who seek and accept 
political office sometimes desire more 
political power. That is human nature. 

We are impressed with the fact that 
the elective state funds controlled on 
an average of only about 13 per cent 
of the compensation insurance business 
in their respective states. This too in- 
fluenced us to the belief that the al- 
leged excellence of the state fund was 
perhaps somewhat overdrawn even af- 
ter making a lowance for the fact that 
perhaps part of this low average was 
due to alleged insidious insurance ag- 
ent propaganda. 


Protection Not Adequate 


We also felt that the State Fund 
plan was not an adequate protecticn 
against the catastrophe hazard. Labor 
told us that since there are at least 
fifty companies doing insurance busi- 
néss, a monopolistic state fund would 
be stronger than the average company. 
But the state fund does not maintain 
the large catastrophe reserve fund that 
the insurance companies have created 
by pooling a certain per cent of their 
premiums. 


While the Halifax and San Francis- 
co disasters are often cited as evidence 
of the necessity for such reserve, we 
understood that under the construction 
placed upon most of the American com- 
pensation acts, such catastrophes are 
considered risks of the commonalty 
and are not considered to have arisen 
out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment and therefore would not be com- 
pensable. But there are many catas- 
trophes that might occur and cause 
compensable accidents against which 
the insurer and employes should be 
adequately protected. 

There are many other reasons that 
might be given why Missouri employers 
rejected monopolistic state fund insur- 
ance. It was our belief and observa- 
tion that monopolistic state fund in- 
surance is wrong in theory and ineffi- 
cient in practice. It is not a proper 
governmental activity. It destroys a 
large legitimate private business upon 
which many people in every state are 
dependent, and the common good is 
not thereby commensurately increased. 
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IMPRESSED BY CONVENTION 


White Sulphur Views of Philip M. Childs, 
of Columbian National Life, 
Boston 

The White Sulphur casualty conven- 
tions were the first gatherings of the 
sort attended by Philip M. Childs, san 
of President Arthur KE. Childs, of the 
Columbian National P. M. Childs, 
who is a graduate of Harvard, is with 
the Columbian National, Asked for his 
views of the convention he said: 

“The joint conventions of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ag- 
ents held at White Sulphur Springs on 
September 28th to October Ist provided 
an event which | greatly enjoyed. It 
was my first convertion of the kind and 
I attended practically all of the ses- 
sions, and, also, met as many people 
as possible in order to have a general 
understanding of the event. 


“c 


Looking back my general impression 
is that the convention was 4 great sue 
cess because of the extremely pleasant 
personal friendliness which [ found to 
exist between the company officials and 
the agents which went far toward mak- 
ing the convention fulfill its primary 
purpose, Incidentally, | was impressed 
with the close-co-operation between all 
interested except in one line of insur 
ance where it was quite apparent that 
there was considerable friction between 
the companies and the agents, but 
which is in a fair way to be solved as 
I gathered before leaving White Sul 
phur. 

“I was impressed with the bitter re 
sistance which came from the agents 
to a suggestion from one of the com 
pany Officials that a scale of graded 
commissions might solve the problem. 
Apart from this exception apparently 
all is harmonious between these asso- 
ciations, 

“When the event was over I am sure 
everybody felt deeply indebted to the 
entertainment committee for its untir 
ing efforts to make the whole conven- 
tion enjoyable.” 


First Lease By Union Indemnity 

Charles F, Noyes Company as 
leased to Charles E. Wickham, now in 
the Hilliard Building, 55 John Street, 
the westerly portion of the ground floor 
of the new &-story “Union Indemnity 
Company Building” about to be erected 
at 96-100 Maiden Lane at an agerrevate 
rental of about $100,000. Mr. Wickham 
is paying for this space about $8 per 
square foot. The offices will be spe- 
cially designed for his business from 
plans of Clinton & Russe'l. A mezza- 
nine will be provided and all depart- 
ments of his business will be under his 
personal supervision. The Wickham 
Agency represents the following ingur- 
ance companies: Massachusetts Fire & 
Marine, Palatine Insurance, Teutonia 
Fire, Western Assurance, Cleveland 
National, American National. This is 
the first lease made in the new Union 
Indemnity Company Building. 


SALESMANSHIP EDITION 
With this issue of The Kastern Un 
derwriter will be found a supplement 
covering Fire-Casualty Salesmanship. 
This is to be an annual feature of Tne 
astern Underwriter 
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Why Button Wiil Not Go to Des Moines 

Commissioner Button, of Virginia, 
will not attend the convention of in- 
surance agents in Des Moines next 
week. His reasons are, these: 

“On October 19 I have set the hear- 
ing of the mutuals and reciprocals who 
are applying for membership in the 
Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau 
which has been denied them by the 
Bureau. On October 21 I have fixed a 
hearing of the Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association in regard to the new com- 
pensation rates which have been sub- 
mitted to me for approval.” 

+ a a 
Incorporate Liberty Indemnity 

A certificate of incorporation, naming 
Raymond Dawson as statutory agent 
has been filed by the Liberty Indem- 
nity Insurance Company, of 1 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City. The authorized cap- 
ital stock is $500,000. The incorporators 
are J. Arthur Seidman, Albert M. Bow- 
en, Jr., Edward T. Rogers, C. R. Do- 
remus, Jr., A. D. Cornell, Norman R. 
Wynne, Harry Lane, Philip J. Miehle, 
Eugene H. Vredenburgh and Grover J. 
Carey. 

* * * 

Women Show Underwriting Talent 

Women are showing that they have 
good underwriting as well as clerical 
heads and it is a pretty safe prediction 
that ins'de of the next five years there 
will be quite a number of them in the 
underwriting end of the casualty com- 
panies. A clever woman F. V. Searle, 
was vice-presilent of the Great East- 
ern and is to be secretary and treasurer 
of the new Casualty Re-Insurance Com- 


pany. Miss Florence Gauggel is in 
charge of the renewal department of 
the Mary'and Casualty Company, and 


has a force under her of about twenty- 
five. Miss Gauggel came to New York 
from New England, has an acute mind, 
is level-headed, and has been with the 
Maryland two and a half years, during 
all of which time she has been in the 
underwriting division. 
+ * * 
Jersey Compensation Bureau 

The annual meeting of the Compensa- 
tion Rating and, Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey will be held on Tuesday 
morning. The net writings of the Bu- 
reau for the year ending July 4, 1919, 
are $6,917,182. W. W. Greene is chair- 
man. 

For the purpose of determining medi- 
cal losses under experience rating plan 
the Bureau has asked for advice on the 
following questions: (1) What is the 
best way of allocating expense of a dis- 
trict hospital? (2) What is proper 
method of determining medical cost 
upon a risk where (a) carrier main- 
tains a hospital; (b) assured maintains 
a hospital? 

* * @ 
Insurance at Boys’ Week 

At Boys’ Week in San Francisco, a 
Boy Scout movement backed by busi- 
ness men’s clubs, C. D. Holman, of 
Travelers, talked on accident insur- 
ance; A. L. Bean on life insurance; and 
President Levison, of the Fireman’s 
Fund, on fire insurance. 

+ * a 
The Popular Mrs. Holmes 

No more popular figure than Mrs. 
Bayard P. Holmes was found at the 
convention of the casualty men ‘in 
White Sulphur. Mr. Holmes thought he 
knew everybody in the insurance busi- 
ness, but when he got to White Sulphur 
he learned that his bride knew just as 
many people as he did, acquaintances 
formed while insurance commissioner 





eral agent. 





of Colorado. She was a good com- 
missioner, but would make a corking 
fine business woman. 
. * a 
Will Go to Des Moines 
Chauncey 8. 8S. Miller, former secre- 
tary of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and now with the North 
British & Mercantile, will attend the 
Des Moines convention of the National 
Association. He has many friends in 
that organization. 
& * + 
Writing Some Taxi Business 
A few fire companies will write taxi 
cabs for fire and theft if tires and tools 


are not covered. 


* * * 


Chum of Playwright 
N. R. Moray, vice-president of the 
Hartford A. & L., is a chum of Winchell 
Smith, the playwright, who wrote the 
biggest success in the history of the 
American theatre, (“Ben Hur” except- 


ed,)—a play called “Lightning,” which 


is in its third year in New York. 
Messrs, Smith and Moray live next door 
to each other in Hartford. 
ca » + 
Bronxvi'leites 
Not all the New York insurance men 
live in Montelair, N. J. Bronxville, 
N. Y., has a few, including G. S. Mays, 


secretary of the Norwich Union; “Vic” 


Barry, of the Metropolitan Life; and 


Carroll L. De Witt, of Fred S. James & 
Co. 


Doing Business in Canada 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
is now doing business in Canada. Peter 
A. McCallum has been appointed gen- 
He is general agent °f the 
Hartford Fire. 

* * aa 
Connecticut General Increases Pre- 
miums on Certain Policies 

In discussing an increase it has made 
in premiums on two forms the Con- 
necticut General says: 

The steadily increasing cost of 
Health insurance to the Company since 
1915 has made it imperative to increase 
the premiums on certain forms of 
Health and Disability policies. 

The increased rates for the “FH” 


and “PH” policies were announced in 


Cire ular Letter No. 139, dated Septem 

ber 22, to be effective October 1 on all 
new premiums written thereafter. The 
rates are not retroactive, and do not 


affect the renewals of policies written 


prior to October 1, 1920. These pre- 
miums will be as follows: 
Po'icy Form FH 
Each $1,500 principal sum and $5 
weekly indemnity, 
Ages 18-50 Ages 51-60 


“Select” and “Pre- 


ferred” ..........$15.00 $18.00 
“Extra Preferred”. 16.00 19.00 
“Ovaimpary” ones -- 18.50 21.50 


Unlevel amounts, each Five Dollars 
weekly indemnity only, 
Ages 18-50 Ages 51-60 


“Select” and “Pre- 


ferred” .. . . $13.00 $16.00 
‘Extra Preferred”. 13.60 16.60 
ei 15.10 18.10 
Policy Form PH 
. Each $5 weekly indemnity, 
Be 4OGG sb 6a diaesaer $10.00 
Te ee 13.00 


Life Indemnity Rider, Form HLI 
Attached to policy form PH or FH 


at an additional premium of $1 for each 


$5 weekly indemnity. 
It will be noted that the increase is 
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in the cost of the policy without the 
HLI Rider. So far as that rider itse’f 
is concerned a flat premium of $1 for 
each $5 weekly indemnity will be 
charged in all ages from 18 to 60. 
While rates are indicated to age 60, it 
should be borne in mind that no new 
Hea'th or Disability policies will be 
sold to persons who have passed the 
ave of 55 years. 

These rates correspond closely _ to 
those of a number of other companies, 
and are the same as those announced 
by the Travelers as effective from Sep- 
tember 1 of this year. 

ae a + 
Custodian of Secrets 

An insurance reporter who goes into 
Max D. Blum’s perfecto emporium at 
66 John Street, in the heart of the in- 
surance district, looking for the pro- 
prietor to divulge secrets spilled over 
one of those glass show case confabs in- 
dulged in by placers and other hustlers 
on the street, will be disappointed. 
Max has been on the street fifteen 
years, or ever since the days when you 
got a picture of Lydia Thompson along 
with a pack of Sweet Caporal cigarets, 
but never a “story” has he given yet to 
the reporters. Probably, that’s why he 
continues to reign in his particular 
line. He is soon to open another stand. 
This one in the Crum & Forster Build- 
ing, 110 William Street, which will 
have as its presiding factotum his 
brother Sydney Blum, the best dice 
thrower this side of San‘Juan Hill, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street and 


Lenox jAvenue. 
* * * 


Striving to give its bank- 

Costliness ing clients complete and 

of satisfactory service, the 
Carelessness Fidelity & Deposit makes 
some timely observations 
regarding the results of carelessness 
by bank employes. Negligence by even 
a few in the long run causes more loss- 
es and a higher rate of premium for all 
banks, whereas a little precaution tak- 
en at the right time means an immense 
saving. 

“While banks suffer heavily at the 
hands of criminals,” says the Fidelity 
Journal, “accounts of recent losses 
justify the reluctant conclusion that in 
all too many cases the raided institu- 
tions are guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. 

“Inadequate protective equipment; 
lack of precautions in the shape of fre- 
quent and searching checks and audits; 
lax and oftentimes careless methods of 


nate money and Cobtaitiies failure 
to provide for reimbursement by way 
of insurance, proportionate to a pos- 
sible loss—all these things have helped 
to lengthen the list of victims and 
swell the total loot. 

“Loose methods and slack supervi- 
sion carry their own penalties, for 
sooner or later trouble is pretty sure 
to come to the institution tolerating 
them. But the evil results are not con- 
fined to the individual bank. Each 
criminal success encourages crooks and 
emboldens employes wavering on the 
brink of wrong-doing. So eventually 
even the reasonable care exercised by 
other banks may prove an ineffectual 
safeguard. 

“And in a peculiarly definite respect 
a lack of vigilance on the part of a few 
banks strikes at all. Modern business 
has devised elaborate and convenient 
means for insuring against loss. This 
insurance is sold for a premium kept 
moderate as possible, but necessarily 
based on the “loss experience” in that 
particular field. 

“When the number of claims mounts 
beyond the limit set by sound under- 
writing principles, there are only two 
alternatives—stop providing the pro- 
tection, or increase the rates. 

“Therefore when slackness of man- 
agement by a negligent minority mul- 
tiplies losses alarmingly, all banks 
share in the penalty by paying more 
for protection, or perhaps losing it al- 
together.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





— 





The tendency of eleva- 
tor injury verdicts to 
rise suggests opportun- 
ity to increase those 
insurance lines. In 
this connection the Maryland Casualty 
observes: “The amount of the verdicts 
in personal injury cases continues to 
rise. In the Superior Court of Sacra- 
mento, California, Mrs. Bessie Bessin- 
ger received a judgment for $39,975 
against the Sacramento Lodge of Elks 
for injuries in an elevator accident in 
the Elks Building. Mrs. Bessinger had 
her feet crushed so badly that she is 
unable to walk. Carelessness on the 
part of the elevator operator wag 
charged. The Sacramento lodge carried 
elevator insurance of $10,000 for injury 
to a single person which, of course, was 
inadequate in view of the large verdict. 

“This is just another illustration of 
the upward tendency of verdicts in 
elevator cases. Use this as an illustra- 
tion in your drive for new business and 
also increase the limits on the risks 
now on the books. If you have not se- 
cured the elevator circular, ‘The Ups 
and Downs of Elevators,’ send for it 
now. The ‘Stop-Go’ circular has helped 
in the automobile business, and the ele- 
vator circular should be of assistance 
in the elevator campaign.” 


Could 
Increase 
Elevator Lines 


oa a % 
In an Eastern town of 
From $2,000 about 75,000 population a 
to $35,000 surety company had about 
in Year $2,000 in premiums, To 


get better results’ the 
company changed to a live agency and 
within a year received $35,000 in surety 
premiums. This shows the possibilities, 
says the company manager and, he 
adds: “We are now addressing general 
agents who have towns of importance 
in their territory. We are solely re- 
sponsible for direct reporting towns if 
they are not doing well, but we are de- 
pendent on general agents for the de- 
velopment of large sub-agency points. 
Many of our most successful agents 
located in the large cities of the country 
have voluntarily relinquished their out- 
side territory. We shall not press this 
matter if the general agent is making 
good towns produce, but if not, we want 
co-operation toward improved results in 
such towns, otherwise it is only fair to 
the Company to release such towns on 
a basis equitable to the Company and 
to the general agent. Go over your sub- 
agency results today.” 

* hd 
With reference to the pos- 


Banks Only sibilities in banker blanket 
Partly bonds a company official 
Covered points out that thousands 


of banks are inadequately 
protected against loss. A little burglary 
insurance, bonds on three or four em- 
ployes—and the officers let it go at 
that. Because of shortsighted notions 
of economy, some bankers deliberately 
neglect to avail themselves of the high- 
ly efficient machinery which will auto- 
matically indemnify them for losses. 
Others do not know that it is possible 
at comparatively small expense to safe- 
guard their institutions completely. 

Every banker realizes the absolute 
necessity for burglary insurance. If 
he has not previously thought about it, 
the almost daily attacks on banks 
which have been the rule for the past 
year must have compelled him to give 
sober attention to the subject. 

That cashiers, tellers and others who 
handle money must be put under bond 
is thoroughly understood. But the 
amount believed desirable for such 
bonds varies widely. Seldom, indeed, 
are the bonds large enough; very gen- 
erally they do not extend sufficiently 
far down the list of employes. 

The banker considering various dan- 
gers to his institution’s property thinks 
first of employe dishonesty. Usually 
only those who have access to funds 
are believed to require bonds, and fre- 


quently the bonding of these employes 
is perfunctory—$5,000 on a cashier; 
$5,000 each on a couple of tellers; 
$1,000 on one or two bookkeepers. 


* * s 
The Aetna says of declined 
When contract bond business: 
Business “There are only two kinds 
Is Refused of contract bond applica- 


tions, good and bad. We 
receive lots of both, and this article is 
an analysis of one of the good ones for 
the benefit of those who send in the 
bad ones. Incidentally, the agent who 
sent in this one almost never has a con- 
tract bond declined! The agents who 
are most likely to profit by observation 
of such a model are obviously those 
who are most often found complaining 
because the Home Office has refused to 
bond a contractor who the agent 
‘knows’ (as he declares) is an A-one 
risk. 

“We haven’t the faintest shadow of 
doubt that in such a case, if the agent 
does know that the risk is gilt-edged 
and if the Home Office has refused to 
issue the bond, the reason for that re- 
fusal is because the agent failed to im- 
part his knowledge (or perhaps did not 
impart it soon enough) to the under- 
writer in Hartford. In other words, the 
company is in the contract bond busi- 
ness for the purpose of issuing bonds 
to A-one risks, but it must first have 
convincing evidence in each case that 
the contractor actually does belong in 
the A-one class.” 

” * * 
G. Montague Nettle- 
ship, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, gives this as 
a suggestion to those 
who need jingering ‘p 
in their canvass: “Don’t try to sell any 
more insurance until you go off some- 
where alone and Sell Yourself. Think 
over the Value of insurance; realize it 
burn it into your mind. Enumerate 
its good qualities one after the other; 
get a realizing sense of each one. You 
are selling something that everybody 
needs. You are doing a great and good 
work. No need to be apologetic about 
it. You are doing your prospect as 
great a favor as he does to you. 

“Say these things over to yourself. 
Think them in your heart; realize them 
—they’re all true. Light the flame of 
your enthusiasm and fan it into a good 
brisk blaze. Then, when you have sold 
yourself, when you believe in your own 
proportion, heart and soul—go back and 
tackle that same man a second time. 
Greet him quietly and courteously. Tell 
him that you don’t believe you made 
your proposition quite clear when you 
saw him before—and begin again. You 
are in earnest this time. 

“Make your arguments actual and 
personal, Bring them home to him. 
Stab every point into his mind so that 
he can’t miss it or forget it. Make him 
feel that he can’t get along without it. 
But you have got to be earnest in mak- 
ing these facts plain to him. Enthus- 
iasm, conviction, earnestness—these are 
the qualities that sell goods, and do 
everything else worth doing. Nothing 
great was ever done without enthus- 
iasm.” 


Getting Steam 
Up for 
Canvass 





W. E. SMALL, President 


When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


Sure Or Service", "* 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


You 
are 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 




















The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 





RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


m7 iy 
aul Ar, 





Estabiisied 1469. 


F. J. WALTERS | 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
gland 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 











17%%% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 


No direct business written 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The eriginal and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 

















BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 
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Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 





Write For Territory 











American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 





Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance....................... $5,343,652,434 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. | 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 H 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 








Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919........ $508,590,405 | 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. | 
Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919................... $1,418,681,492 | 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919. .................. cee eee $914,140,618 
More than ever has been gained in one car by any Company in the World. 
Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919............... 21,770,671 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 
Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies ...................... 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
RG RE Ane oe ce re era Bee ee eee $864,821,824.55 | 
Increase in Assets during 1919.................ccccccecceces $89,367,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. ( 
I GAS u be Behe Oe i bike aaa ad cited owed e eee onde $835,736,487.38 | 
a a ai ace pan iee waited ees $29,085,337.17 
Number of Claims paid in 1919... ........... 0. cece cee eee 289,125 
Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919....................... $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- | 
trial Policy-holders. 
Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 

diseases of children, over 46 per cent. 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the i 
Registration Area of the United States i 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 
| 
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